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Avoid Cheap Substitutes 


: Baker’s 


Breakfast Cocoa 
IS OF UNEQUALED QUALITY 


BWITHSS 

For delicious natural flavor, del- 
icate aroma, absolute purity and 
food value, the most important 
requisites of a good cocoa, it is 
the standard. 
Sold in 1/5 lb., 1/4 lb., 1/2 lb. and 1 Ib. cans, net 
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: WALTER Bit +4 pATENT OFF! Trade Mark on Booklet of Choice 
So Every Package Recipes Sent Free 
Walter Baker & Company, Limited 
Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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Superior to all other waterproof fabrics for the baby, 
household uses, sick room, etc. Embodies every 
good feature of rubber, but none of the bad. White, 
odorless, dainty, pliable. Very durable and will not 
harden or crack. Easily cleansed. Will not chafe 
or sweat the tenderest skin. Aseptic and hygienic. 


By the yard—36 inches wide, light and heavy weights, $1.00. 
54 inches wide, heavy weight, $1.50. 


moe Stork Pants max 


made from STORK Sheeting. Button neatly over regular diaper. _ Keep 
baby's dress dry and clean. Easily adjus ed and require no pins. Cannot 
bind, sweat, or irritate. Price 60c. 
Other Stork Sheeting Specialties :—Stork Catchall Bibs, 50c. ; 
Stork Plain Bibs, 25e.; Stork Diaper Bags, 50c. 





Caution :—Be sure that the word STORK, our reg- 
istered trade-mark, is on the goods you buy if 
your dealer cannot supply yon, we will. 

Write for interesting booklet. 


THE STORK CO., Dept. 58-S, Boston 
A 


so makers of Stork Absorbent Diapers. 
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PRESIDENT’S DESK 


Rev. Ceci, Grant, M.A., head master of St. George’s 
NEED OF School, Harpenden, England, in an interesting article 
CHANGE IN in The Child discusses educational methods after an 
EDUCATIONAL experience of twenty years in teaching. His opinion 
METHODS so earnestly asserts the infinite possibilities in every 

normal child, that it is worthy the serious thought 
of all who have the care of children. He says: 


“T believe with all my heart that for two reasons a change is necessary in the 
educational world. The first reason is the certainty, for it is no less, the certainty of 
those who have studied children of all ages, that the number who reach a high level 
of vital efficiency is tragically small as contrasted with the number born who are 
capable of so doing. Any attempt to represent the waste involved by actual figures 
would merely stagger without convincing. I will content myself by saying that, what- 
ever standard of efficiency is set up, for boys remaining at school until 17 or 18, it is 
certain, as anything in the world can be, that for every boy reaching that standard 
one, born capable of doing so, has failed. Yes and will fail until our educational 
systems are not only developed but changed. 

“Every child not afflicted at birth with positive abnormality can under favorable 
educational conditions attain securely to a high moral standard. All who have closely 
observed child nature know this to be true: - Some day every parent will demand for 
his. children an education which affords this security.” 


The National Congress of Mothers has always taken the stand that 
childhood’s possibilities are limitless and that when parents and teachers, 
church and state, become conversant with the principles of child nurture and 
apply them there will be no need for truant officers, parental schools, -or 
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courts for children. Society has taken it for granted that the child must 
adapt himself to methods planned without study of his needs, and if he 
would not, force must be used. 

The child’s point of view is now being considered as worthy of study. 
No true conclusion can be reached unless this is done. The world has not 
realized that the grown-ups were often responsible for children’s failures. 
It is the dawn of a new era for the race when here and there men and 
women of different nations rise and proclaim the possibilities that lie dor- 
mant in the soul of every child. Those who are doing this are not vision- 
aries, but students of childhood. They see a vision of what the world may be 
when every little child has the chance he should have. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett says: 


“One generation, one entire generation of all the world of children understood as 
they should be, loved as they ask to be, and so developed as they might be, would more 
than begin the Millennium.” 


Once let the belief permeate the mind of humanity that all the evils 
it spends so much time in prosecuting and punishing can be prevented by 
right treatment of the children, what a study there must be to overcome 
the errors of the past. It is this belief which has taken hold of the organ- 
ized motherhood of America. It is this belief which causes the devoted 
service given by the women and men allied to promote better opportunities 
for children through better understanding of the child. 


Mrs. SARAH PLATT DEcKER, for four years president of General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, died in San Francisco while in attendance 
at the Biennial G. F. W.C. No woman in America was more widely known, 
for she was a woman of such broad interests and big-heart that she touched 

life in many different phases. Her generous, 
ONE OF AMERICA’S friendly spirit won her friends everywhere. 
GREAT WOMEN It was in Mrs. Decker’s drawing room in Den- 
CALLED HOME ver and by her selection and invitation that a 

group of Colorado women were called together 
to plan for the organization of the Colorado Branch of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers. She chose those whose interest would naturally attract 
them to the child-welfare work of the Congress, and by her thoughtful choice 
the work of the new branch of the Congress was placed in excellent hands. 

At the annual Child-Welfare Conference of the Congress, held in 
Denver in 1910, she made an address so full of sympathy and appreciation 
that she won all hearts. Later she discussed with some of the officers of the 
Mothers’ Congress the methods by which the Congress might have co-opera- 
tion of all in its great work. 

Mrs. Decker was a woman of independence of thought, and accorded 
to others the same independence. She believed in organization for every 
interest, and gave her encouragement and support in promotion of many 
different forms of organized service. 
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Mrs. Decker was loved by all who had the privilege of working with 
her. She was one of America’s great women. 


Living in a State where women have an equal part in the government 
of the State, she believed it desirable and just, yet in her office of president 
of the General Federation she never pressed her views to coerce those who 
held different ideas. 


Just, broad in sympathy, tolerant, a woman of commanding personality 
and a born leader, with friends in every part of America, her death has 
brought sorrow to all. The spirit which animated Mrs. Decker was one 
which every woman might well emulate. 


At Leicester, England, an interesting experiment has been tried by 
the Leicester Education Committee. Forty elementary school children 
with tendency to tuberculosis were sent to the shore for two months in the 
autumn. The Medical Inspectors of the schools selected the children, twenty 
boys and twenty girls. 


The Leicester Summer Camp Committee placed 
OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS | their establishment at the disposal of the Educa- 
BY THE SEASIDE tion Committee. The parents paid a small 

amount for the children and provided the cloth- 
ing desired for the out-door school on the sands, for all instruction was 
given out-doors. , 


To see twenty children standing in a circle while the teacher drew 
the outline of a country on the sand, and then let the children indicate the 
important places by making mountains, lakes and rivers of sand and water, 
was a novel sight. There can be no doubt that geography learned in that 
way was as interesting as play. 


Singing and breathing exercises on the sands,.in the pure air, long 
walks, going for milk to the farms, a dietary calculated to give the necéssary 
amount of proteid, fat and carbohydrate, all were factors in the children’s 
physical development. Allan Warren, M.D., School Medical Officer of 
Leicester, says: ; 

“Every one was surprised to see the great improvement which had taken place in 
their general appearance and carriage. The complete success of the experiment has 


warranted arrangements being made for a repetition of this valuable work during the 
present year.” 


Happy children! If the gain was so great for them would it not 
te as great for all children? The imprisonment of children in close rooms 
for many hours a day in positions that are forced and unnatural is surely 
to be relegated to the past, with the new light on childhood’s proper training 
given by such out-door schools, by the kindergarten, the Montessori method, 
and the appreciation that education when fitted to the child will develop 
a hetter race of men and women. 














The Co-operative Inhuence of Home and School 


MRS. O. E. 


THE overwhelming mystery of 
life is not death, but birth; the most 
awe-inspiring miracle is the coming 
of a human soul into the world. If 
children had any choice in advance 
of their coming, they would choose 
the most intelligent society to be 
born in. But, is any society more 
than half civilized to-day? For 
surely a real civilized world would 
not tolerate conditions which taint 
the child before it is born, and sat- 
urate him with evil influences al- 
most before his babyhood has 
passed. But these conditions can- 
not be changed in a day. They are 
the result of centuries of slow as- 
cent in civilization. This generation 
is not responsible for present condi- 
tions, only responsible for any lack 
of energy and intelligence in en- 
deavoring’ to change them. If 
methods of education were as lu- 
minous with vision as they are or- 
derly and systematic, and if parents 
and teachers were eager and enthu- 
siastic to avail themselves of possi- 
ble opportunities, these little souls 
placed in our keeping would more 
often be helped than is the case— 
too often dwarfed in these earliest 
years—years which afford the rich- 
est soil for culture. If one speaks 
of the supreme importance of the 
first years of a child’s life, society 
smiles complacently at what it re- 
gards as kindly illusions of ardent 
women or of impractical men. It 
has been said that only mothers and 
men of great soul who know little 
children and understand the mystery 
of spiritual education, have learned 
that the golden years lie at the very 
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beginning, and the deepest education 
is imparted in the light of dawn; an 
education that cannot be measured 
by the tests of primary or even col- 
legiate education. In these earliest 
years it is the mother who is the 
greatest factoi and influence in the 
child’s life. It was not intended 
that it should be so; human parent- 
age means both father and mother, 
but custom having so adjusted af- 
fairs that fathers being chiefly re- 
sponsible for the material welfare of 
life, little time is left to them for 
child nurture, so on the mothers 
chiefly devolves this responsible task, 
that this wonderful machinery of 
the mature, noble man or woman 
shall be started right, notwithstand- 
ing the complexity of its delicate 
mechanism. 7 

Not unlike the Divine Trinity, a 
child has a three-fold nature to 
bring into harmony. Head, Hand 
and Heart, or Soul—the mental, 
physical and spiritual—that in ‘the 
end spirit may rule the mind and 
the mind guide the physical life. 
Just a glance over these first won- 
derful years when habits are formed, 
laws of gravity and balance are 
fixed, a language learned, when he 
gains his first and lasting impres- 
sions of good and evil, when all the 
emotions of affection, kindness, 
thoughtfulness ; or, the reverse, dis- 
like, cruelty, and selfishness are 
awakened. When that vital self-ac- 
tivity already in motion should be 
guided and started in right direc- 
tions. The duty and responsibility 
of all this, whether done intelligently 
or ignorantly, successfully or as a 
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failure, rests on the mother. But 
now having reached that most im- 
portant mile-stone, the sixth year, 
when home and state judge him to 
be capable mentally, and both physi- 
cally and spiritually strong enough 
to make his first great venture in the 
world, into a new life, a new home, 
with a foster-mother and many lit- 
tle brothers and sisters, he enters 
that most wonderful of all institu- 
tions, the public school. I wonder 
how many ever stop to think that 
this day, the first long day at school, 
is the greatest crisis in your child’s 
life. Perhaps yours was the timid 
child who, reluctantly bidding you 
good-bye with a feeling of awe and 
wonder, quietly took his seat, eag- 
erly scanning the teacher’s face to 
read if she too would love him as 
mother does, so many little boys and 
girls around him make him wish to 
be at home with only baby brother 
or little sister. Or, it may have been 
yours was one of those courageous 
little souls who love change and ex- 
citement, and the first day was a 
joy and a novelty. Whichever it 
was for them, for you it was the day 
when your kingdom was _in- 
vaded, when a rival has come to sit 
with you on the throne of your 
child’s mind and heart. What bet- 
ter could we do than make this 
woman our co-worker, our adviser, 
even our best friend? thus recog- 
nizing and cementing the interde- 
pendence of school and law. It is 
an old and true saying that when a 
stranger takes a child by the hand, 
she takes the mother by the heart, 
and surely by the sympathy which 
will be awakened by heart to heart 
talks between parent and teacher, 


much which is beneficial must result. 
The mother will find in the teacher a 
wise adviser and sympathetic friend, 

This is now the influence which is 
to decide for many a boy or girl, 
whether school is to be to him or 
her a desirable place for years ‘to 
come. The Child Study movement 
has become such a progressive fac- 
tor to so many leading thinkers, 
writers and lecturers in the editorial 
world, that there are now in connec- 
tion with many schools where con- 
ditions are most nearly ideal, Pa- 
rent Teachers’ Associations, which 
means that parents and teachers 
work together over child problems 
that can be solved only by the united 
effort and interest of the guardians 
of both home and school. It is pre- 
eminently the right and duty of the 
teachers to know what is being done 
for the child in the home. It is her 
function to further the best teach- 
ings of parents, or ‘help build a 
standard of right living where there 
has been a poor one, or none at all. 
To do this she needs to know and 
become intimate, or at least on so- 
cial terms in the home. 

Now and then parents feel that 
the teacher of their children is not 
qualified for her duties, and of a so- 
called social caste apart from them. 
However, this may be granting the 
truth, is it not then your duty to 
her, to help elevate and bring her 
into refined surroundings, showing 
her your sympathy and _ interest. 
Surely a good rule works each way. 
If she helps and influences our chil- 
dren, we can lift and influence her 
life, perhaps implanting higher 
ideals and ambitions than could ever 
come to her working alone. 
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May | indulge in a few personal 
questions, which your heart may an- 
swer in silence? Do you know your 
child’s teacher? Have you ever 
called on her? Have you ever told 
her how much you appreciate her 
untiring efforts for your child? 
That realizing John is a nervous 
boy, or that Mary is careless about 
her work and indifferent with her 
lessons? You are sure they must 
try her patience. Though you are 
helping them at home to overcome 
these, you need her advice and 
friendly counsel. Have you ever 
visited your children’s school and 
seen the environment which sur- 
rounds them for six hours each day, 
almost their entire waking period? 
Have you ever invited her to your 
home and given her an opportunity 
to see her pupils in their natural sur- 
roundings? Has it ever occurred to 
you, on the many Saturdays when 
you could not, by virtue of your du- 
ties as housekeeper, use your team 
or auto to send it around to the 
teacher with a cheery note saying, 
you know she must be weary 
with the week’s work and you want 
her to go for a long drive and 
healthful fresh air? Or, when 
some good lecture or concert has 
come to town that you know she is, 
or should be interested in, have you 
ever sent her tickets or invited her 
to accompany you? Have you ever 
so much as sent a plant for the 
school-room, or a picture for its 
walls? Have you in any way mani- 
fested the least interest or apprecia- 
tion of her ceaseless labor for your 
child? The cry to-day is not that 
teachers are not interested in edu- 
cation of children, but mothers are 
not interested in their children’s edu- 
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cation—only superficially so. They 
seem too often to feel when the 
child enters school, their duties are 
over. If he doesn’t learn it’s the 
teacher’s fault; if he acquires wrong 
ideas and habits of life, it’s dire as- 
sociation with other boys and girls 
at school, never stopping to think 
that by entering the school life with 
your child, walking hand and hand 
with the teacher, and bringing his 
new friends into your home, will do 
wonders to make the new life of 
your boy or girl a stronghold for all 
future. ‘“ Come let us live with our 
children,’ means more than being 
housed under the same roof. 

It is not alone the mother and 
child who are benefited. The 
teacher will have a deeper conse- 
cration for her work. She will gain 
such a spiritual uplift that her du- 
ties—rather her privileges—will be- 
come more beautified, and new 
strength, insight and inspiration will 
come to her. 

I cannot close without one ear- 
nest plea for better attendance at 
Parent-Teachers’ meetings. These 
meetings, presenting numberless 
topics of interest and value, touch 
life at every point from the college- 
bred woman to the mother whose 
advantages have been so limited that 
she is unable to read or write. Meet- 
ings not wholly social, but where 
suggestions are given for making 
home the brightest spot on earth; 
where children’s games, stories and 
songs are discussed ; where child na- 
ture is made a special study. These 
wonderful meetings, where in the. 
simple surroundings of your child’s 
school life, parent and teacher with 
bowed head offer a mutual prayer. 
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A Summer Girl 


By HELEN MARSHALL NORTH 


A FLUTTER of pink muslin, a 
gleam of floating pink ribbons, of a 
summer hat wreathed with roses, 
and a charming, earnest girl face 
looking out from under it, and all 
the piazza people at the great hotel 
said, ““ That must be Rosamund EI- 
lis, the college girl whose coming has 
been talked of so long.” 

And everyone in the house soon 
knew by the cordial greetings ex- 
tended by old friends and the admir- 
ing glances of those who met her 
for the first time, that to Rosamund 
Ellis fairly belonged the fame of 
belle of the Mountain House. 

The great, fashionable hotel 
crowned a height in the centre of a 
New England village, lately found 
out and occupied as a summer resort 
by a somewhat unique circle of city 
people. At the head of the little 
company was a cultured, highly in- 
tellectual man, whose fame as ora- 
tor and writer has gone the world 
over. With him came a college pro- 
fessor or two, a poet and a novelist, 
each attracting a little coterie, and 
all exulting in the rare beauty and 
healthfulness of the hills. The real 
denizens of the town, whose ances- 
tors had transformed the wilderness 
into a habitable place, were, in 
the main, intelligent, God-fearing 
farmers, in whose eyes the pretty 
white church, with its slender spire 
pointing heavenward from the vil- 
lage green, represented the true 
meaning of all life, material as well 
as spiritual. 

The new city comers, however, 
secretly despised the plain little 
church and its plain service, and 


often used the words “ narrow ” and 
“bigoted” in speaking of its wor- 
shipers. And quite naturally the vil- 
lage people who were outside the 
Church, and especially those whose 
gains were increased in the service 
of the new-comers—all those whom 
the Church longed to win to Christ 
—were dazzled by the glitter of the 
gay city people, and readily adopted 
their sentiments. 

Sweet Rosamund Ellis had found 
nothing in her home life to help her 
onward in spiritual ways, but at col- 
lege her pure nature yielded to relig- 
ious influences. From being a day 
to be spent in idleness and social 
pleasure, the Sabbath had become 
to her a day to be joyously given to 
spiritual things. The hours for com- 
munion, for reading the Word and 
meditation, for helping others on in 
the upward way, seemed all too 
short. She not only reverenced and 
carefully observed the day ; she loved 
it. ; 

So it happened that when the 
young girl came down to breakfast 
the first Sabbath morning after her 
arrival at the hotel, looking as fair 
as a spring blossom in her fresh, 
white gown, and with her face shin- 
ing with the joy of early Sabbath 
morning thoughts, the chatter of the 
hotel company jarred painfully on 
her heart. 

“We are off for a horseback ride 
to Whitecap,” said a jolly young fel- 
low, “ with dinner at the new Moun- 
tain House, and a ride home by 
moonlight. What do you think of 
that?” 

It was not an easy matter for the 
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girl to assert her position in the face 
of their careless talk. She particu- 
larly despised cant and self-right- 
eousness. The young men and 
maidens clustered around her, laugh- 
ing and planning. Some of them 
knew her ideas about Sabbath-keep- 
ing, and looked on with eager curi- 
osity to see what she would do. 

“But what about the morning 
service, if we all go horseback rid- 
ing?” she said at length, lightly, but 
with a little quiver, as she faced an 
audience so thoroughly out of sym- 
pathy with her manner of keeping 
the day. 

A volley of answers, just such as 
she expected, met her little venture. 
“It was too warm to go to Church; 
the pastor didn’t know how to 
preach; the choir didn’t know how 
to sing; it was vacation time; let 
church-going have a rest with other 
duties of the year;” and some one 
breathed that ancient, sophistical 
platitude about ‘“ worshipping God 
in nature.” 

But Rosamund quietly held her 
way. ; 

“When I was in the mountains 
last year,” she said, “ I heard some 
one say to the old pastor of the town, 
‘What a fine thing for your Church 
and the place, to have this brilliant 
company of men and women come 
here for the summer; it gives new 
life to the old town, and must be a 
great incentive to the young people.’ 

“T shall never forget the old 
man’s answer : 

“* Better, a thousand times bet- 
ter, if the brilliant men and women 
had never seen our little town. They 
openly despise the worship of God’s 
house and all that goes with it. They 
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draw away from its service the boys 
and men who must care for their 
horses, and drive ;them about on 
their Sunday excursions; they teach 
them the use of wine and tobacco; 
they profane every Lord’s Day all 
through the summer, and the fact 
that they are cultured, intelligent 
and highly esteemed in the world 
outside, adds terrible weight to their 
bad example. The Lord’s Day was 
a quiet, sacred, happy time until they 
came. Now all the preaching of the 
year cannot wipe away the effect of 
their evil deeds. The Church feels 
the influence most keenly. And 
when, at the close of the season, all 
the gay guests unite in an entertain- 
ment for our benefit, they think they 
are doing an act of charity. Far 
greater charity,’ said the old man, 
‘if they would remain away; or, bet- 
ter, if they would show at least out- 
ward respect to the day which we 
honor, and which we are trying to 
teach our children to honor. Some 
of the visitors are members of Chris- 
tian Churches at home, I am told. 
How can they answer to their God 
for the long summer violation of His 
command to reverence the Sabbath? 
They excuse themselves by saying 
that I cannot preach as well as their 
city pastor; that I do not deny. But 
surely God’s Word is powerful, how- 
ever feebly it is set forth, and there 
must be some thought in any hon- 
estly-prepared sermon which should 
reach and help a true Christian, how- 
ever lacking in eloquence the 
preacher may be. I do my best,’ said 
the old man, humbly. 


“Now,” said Rosamund, still 


lightly, “ if any of you feel like add- 
ing to the burdens of that good old 
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man, I am not one of you. Every 
Sunday this summer I shall go to 
Church morning and evening, God 
willing. And I shall count as my 
particular friends those who do the 
same. It is the Lord’s Day, not 
ours, you know; and I truly be- 
lieve,” she added softly, “that we 
can make the Sabbaths among these 
hills beautiful memories for all our 
lives.” 

The little company gradually dis- 
solved away from Rosamund’s side 
and formed in groups on the piazza, 
in the parlors and in quiet corners, 
to talk over the situation. In a half 
hour, the horses were brought gaily 
up to the front door, and a party, 
much smaller than the original one, 
galloped away over the plain. A 
few quietly walked across the green 
to the little church, and the old pas- 
tor noted their coming and won- 
dered much what had brought them. 
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By degrees Rosamund won the 
day. She talked to the fishing young 
men so effectually that they gave up 
Sunday sport; and the small boys 
who usually attended them on their 
excursions had a chance to go to 
Sunday-school. She interviewed all 
sorts of Sabbath-breaking people and 
won many to her way of thinking. 
She added her fresh, well-trained 
voice to the choir, and sang solos 
to attract the music-lover. She in- 
duced a city musician to preside at 
the little organ. She made friends 
with the old pastor and his wife and 
warmed their hearts by her earnest- 
ness and Christian sympathy. 

And when the Lord of the vine- 
yard cometh and reckoneth in that 
little village, then, but not till then, 
will be known all that Rosamund, 
the prettiest summer girl in the 
mountains, wrought for His king- 
dom.—Woman’s National Sabbath 
Alliance. 


Fifteenth International Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography 


In consequence of an invitation extended 
by the government of the United States, 
and accepted by the xiv International Con- 
gress, in session at Berlin, in September, 
1907, the xv International Congress on Hy- 
giene and Demography, will be held at 
Washington, D.C., September 23-28, 1912. 

The President of the United States will 
be the honorary president of this interna- 
tional congress. 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE EXHIBITION. 

For the purpose of providing a striking 
and concrete exposition of fundamental 
hygienic principles and their practical 
methods of application, the Committee on 
Organization has decided to arrange the 
Exhibition on a topical basis, so that the 
material may be shown in an orderly and 
instructive manner and without needless 
reduplication of material. 

The Exhibition will be divided into the 
following groups: 


Group I. Vital Statistics and Demo- 


graphy. 
Group’ __‘ IT. Growth and Nutrition; Food. 


Group III. The Hygiene of Infancy and 
Childhood (inc. Prevention 
of Infant Mortality and 
School Hygiene). 

The Physiology and Hygiene 
of Exercise. 

Housing. 

Industrial and Occupational 
Hygiene. 

Group . Communicable Disease. 

Group . State and Municipal Hygiene. 

Group IX. Care of the Sick; Life Sav- 


Group X. 


Group IV. 


Group V. 
Group VI. 


ing. 

Hygiene of Traffic and Trans- 
portation. 

Military, Naval, and Tropical 
Hygiene. 

Sex Hygiene. 


Group XI. 
XII. 


All communications concerning the ex- 
hibition should be addressed to Dr. J. W. 
Schereschewsky, Director of the Exhibi- 
tion, Senate Annex, Washington, D.C., who 
will promptly furnish prospectuses of the 
Exhibition and all other pertinent informa- 
tion upon request. 


Group 

















Education of the Parent 


REV. W. H. SPENCE 


MucuH is said and written these 
days on child-training. The crux of 
the matter is, however, not in the 
child but in the parent. An old 
and familiar proverb is found in 
scripture—‘ Train up a child in the 
way that he should go and when he 
is old he will not depart from it.” 
This translation is not accurate in its 
expression of the original meaning, 
but as it stands it has become axiom- 
atic with us. We might, however, 
with profit add to it another proverb, 
“ Bring up a parent as he should go 
and when he is old his children will 
not disgrace him.” 

The first essential of all true 
parenthood is to realize the great- 
ness and dignity of fatherhood and 
motherhood. When a woman looks 
upon the face of her first born she 
has received her coronation. She 
has stepped up over the edge onto 
life’s highest level. There is noth- 
ing greater for her to do than to 
exalt the office of motherhood. 
Other tasks and other honors may 
await her. Her husband may dec- 
orate her with the gifts of wealth. 
The community may honor her with 
high distinction for intellectual abil- 
ity or social service. Genius may 
cause her to produce a book or a 
work of art, and bring to her the 
world’s applause. But none of these 
can equal the glory of being a 
mother. The hand-clapping of the 
brainiest assemblage society can 
offer is not to be compared in grati- 
fication to a child’s loving kiss. 

Likewise the greatest experience 
of manhood is to become a father. 


There is no thrill more startling than 
that which comes to a man when he 
hears the new note in his wife’s 
voice as she croons over their first 
born. It is symbolic of the new 
world which he has entered. He has 
a job now from which he cannot re- 
sign. He may leave one place of 
business for another; he may change 
his trade, or alter his citizenship, 
but not God Himself can change the 
fact that he is a father. A new life 
work has come to him and it is his 
highest task. A new interest has 
been given his mind and for variety 
for fascinating power the world 
holds no greater. Before his eyes 
through the swift coming years a 
human life is to unfold, and he is the 
author of it. A rich new opportun- 
ity has come to him. The world 
may offer him little treasure and few 
honors, but he may become a great 
father and win a glory none can take 
from him. 

Now, if unto these two so high 
an honor and so great a task has 
been given is it unreasonable to de- 
mand that they shall give some 
thought to what lies before them? 
Should they not strive to perfect 
themselves in this sphere more than 
any other? There is a trite story 
that once some one asked Napoleon: 
“What is the greatest need of 
France? ”’ and he answered laconi- 
cally and impressively: “ Mothers.” 

Men like to tell that story to im- 
press upon women what masculine 
greatness expects of them. But 
why not “fathers?” Surely the 
responsibility is mutual, and every 
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one knows that mothers are more 
sensitive to their duties than fathers. 
Both together should strive to 
fill worthily their high place. The 
sad thing is that there are many 
fathers who labor most painstak- 
ingly to perfect their stroke in golf 
or leatn a new method of business, 
who never seem to give a moment 
to self-training for fatherhood. 
There are women—not many, thank 
God—who care more for playing a 
good game of bridge than to be true 
mothers, and spend more thought 
and imagination on the next fancy 
ball than on the training of their 
children. Fathers and mothers 
should take Paul’s counsel seriously 
to heart: “ Study to show thyself a 
workman, that needeth not to be 
ashamed.” 


WHAT PARENTHOOD INVOLVES 


The next essential in parenthood 
is to realize what it involves. A 
true parent, of course, provides for 
the physical well-being of his child. 
This is a principle that admits of no 
discussion. Civilized people believe 
in it so thoroughly that they have 
some very stern laws and custams 
for dealing with a parent who be- 
lieves and acts to the contrary. 

But what parents are often slow 
in recognizing is that there must be 
provided also an adequate training 
for a place in society. This child 
is to grow to maturity. Some day 
he will cross the threshold, out into 
the world a mature man. Parents 
often fancy that all their duty has 
been performed if they have indi- 
cated to him how he can succeed in 
making for himself place and for- 
tune. But the world will soon let 


him know that there are duties 
awaiting him as a social being—as 
neighbor, as citizen, as a producer 
in labor or goods; he is to perform 
certain functions. His home has not 
been what it ought to be if he has 
not been trained to play a man’s part 
in the world. The family is an 
economic school, and nothing can 
really take its place as such. 

Further, this child now grown to 
maturity fronts a moral world with 
its inexorable laws of penalty and 
reward. There is a world of moral 
beings about him and there is a God 
above him, and his happiness and 
well-being depend -altogether on his 
conduct in these relations. What 
kind of a man he will be in charac- 
ter depends in large measure on his 
father and mother. There is there- 
fore, involved in this office of parent- 
hood a tremendous moral responsi- 
bility. The child is not to blame be- 
cause he is brought into a world of 
moral dilemma. The “age of ac- 
countability ” usually comes while he 
is still under the tutelage of his 
parents. His inheritance of moral 
tendency is to be greatly modified 
for good or ill by the environment 
of the home and what that environ- 
ment is rests with father and mother 
most largely. 

To meet these high responsibili- 
ties it is more needed that parents 
shall ground themselves in certain 
principles rather than learn a lot of 
little rules and regulations. 


THE VALUE OF WILL POWER 


One thing every parent should 
grasp, that the centre for attack in 
the training of children is the will. 
All that happens in home and all 
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that is done for him must yield him 
a dividend of will-power. One sim- 
ply must not ignore this. Duty to 
children is not fulfilled in giving 
your children a good time or doing 
things for them. Discipline, guid- 
ance, influence must play upon the 
will, or the child’s life problem be- 
comes an unsolved enigma. 

To beget and train a strong will 
there must be over him a reason- 
able authority. No one can acquire 
will power who has not learned obe- 
dience. But much depends on the 
basis of this authority. It cannot 
rest long on mere physical prowess 
for the time comes when the child 
becomes the stronger and then such 
authority vanishes. It cannot rest 
on assumed infallibility of knowl- 
edge, for learning grows and the 
child of to-day may suddenly be- 
come wiser than his father or 
mother. It must not be a tyranny, 
for tyranny breeds fear, and fear 
dwarfs the soul. It must be rather 
such an authority as awakens loyalty 
—fidelity that is saturated with love. 
A will that is molded by such an 
authority will be strong. 

There must always be on the part 
of parents a just appraisal of life 
values. Maintain a true sense of 
proportion. Don’t make a child feel 
that it is a worse thing to break a 
tea cup than to tell a lie. Don’t be 
too fussy over a stain on a gar- 
ment, and unconcerned about a 
smirch on the conscience. Don’t be 
excessively horrified over a breach of 
etiquette and only mildly reproving 
when one of the 10 commandments 
is shattered. Be sure that you fur- 
nish high ideals to your children, and 
the surest way to do that is to let 
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them realize that you have high 
ideals for them. 

Parents must learn that personal 
influence counts most. ‘“ Character 
is caught, not taught.” This does 
not mean that one must be “an ex- 
ample,” for that implies a pose and 
an assumption of perfection, which 
means in the end pharisaical hypoc- 
risy. Personal influence, that to be 
really effective, must reveal two qual- 
ities: (1) Aspiration. If a parent 
shows amid all his sins and short- 
comings a real striving for the high- 
est, he may be sure that his mistakes 
will be overruled by the love of his 
child, for the child has imagination 
and can easily discern the goal of a 
parent’s struggle. The great thing 
is not that a child should regard his 
father or mother as perfect, but, rec- 
ognizing their humanity, should 
come to share with them the love 
and the aspiration for truth and 
righteousness. 

(2) Personal influence rests, also, 
on sincerity. The parent must mean 
it. He can’t hope to influence by 
seeming to be what he is not. It will 
not do for him to practise one thing 
while teaching another. Nothing 
withers a child’s sensitive soul like 
insincerity. 


LIVE WITH YOUR CHILDREN 


To these two essentials of influ- 
ence may be added another—per- 
sonal contact. To move another life 
you must touch it. A father who 


spends all day in work or business 
and all the evening at his lodge or 
club, is a miserable sinner in the 
sight of God and needs to bring 
forth works meet for repentance be- 
fore he can set his life right with 
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the heavenly Father. The mother 
who spends most of her time at so- 
cial parties and literary clubs, turn- 
ing her child over to the doubtful 
care of hired help, should be severely 
dealt with by society, for she is vio- 
lating’ a sacred trust. Live with 
your children. Not that you need 
always to be with them. But stoop 
to their level. See life as they see 
it. Lucky the boy whose best charm 
is a noble father. Fortunate the girl 
whose most valued friend is her 
mother. 

To fulfil all these holy duties and 
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grave responsibilities parenthood 
needs the sanctions and endorsement 
of religion. Well might a father 
and mother exclaim as they contem- 
plate all the possibilities of mistake 
and all the obligations imposed in 
the training of a family: “ Who is 
sufficient for these things?” It is a 
task calling for love and wisdom 
almost divine. There is no argu- 
ment so potent to drive a person to 
Christ as the fact that he or she is a 
father or a mother. The issues in- 
volved are too tremendous for mere 
human strength or wisdom. 


Women Promote Good Roads 


It now looks as if the mothers of 
the country would outdistance the 
fathers in the promotion of better 
roads. 


That the women are extremely 
active on behalf of improved high- 
ways is evidenced on every hand. 
The chief worker among our Amer- 


ican women is Mrs. Frank De 
Garmo, special representative of the 
Good Roads bureau, of the Agri- 
cultural Department of the Federal 
Government. For years Mrs. De 
Garmo has given all of her time to 
promoting and propounding of bet- 
ter roads. Even before the govern- 
ment appreciated her work, Mrs. De 
Garmo was working for better 
roads in Dixie on behalf of the chil- 
dren. 

While our commerce is important 
and good roads offer many induce- 
ments, after all the education of the 
children is the most vital and their 
welfare should be the first consid- 
eration. It must be admitted that 
the women have showed the way to 


better and more improved highways, 
for their activity is frona one coast 
to the other and they have accom- 
plished more in the last year than 
all of the clubs combined. Until 
about one year ago, automobile in- 
terests all over the land were deter- 
mined that roads must be made bet- 
ter so they could joy-ride around 
and kick up the dust to the tune of 
forty or fifty miles per hour. 

In the last year this selfish idea 
has given away almost entirely to 
the broader and saner view, and 
now we find the good roads senti- 
ment stronger in the rural districts 
than in any other section.—Pacific 
Motor. 


The National Education Asso- 
ciation, which met in Chicago 
July 8th, has a section for the con- 
sideration of rural schools. Mrs. 
Frank De Garmo was one of the 
speakers at this section, representing 
the Country Life Department of 
the National Congress of Mothers. 














barre branch. 


published as suggestive to others. 





The Work of a Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


The Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers points with satisfaction to the excellent work of its Wilkes- 


Through the Congress, Parent-Teacher Associations in Wilkesbarre schools were organized, and then 
united under the Wilkesbarre Central Council of Parent-Teacher Associations. 
of the President and Secretary of each Association, meeting as a council for unity in the work, and 
mutual help. No dues are paid to the Council, but each Parent-Teacher Association pays its dues to th® 
State Congress and is an active part of the State and National Congress of Mothers. 

This is the plan recommended by the Congress for every city or town. 
method advised by the Congress in uniting the Parent-Teacher Associations of a city are so well answered 
by the successful demonstration of its practical value in Wilkesbarre that the report of the Council is 


This Council is composed 


Frequent inquiries as to the 








Tue Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Wilkes-Barre at the end of 
the third year’s work, desire through 
the central council to report to the 
school directors: 

Fifteen schools have Parent- 
Teachers’ organizations and ten of 
these have held most satisfactory 
and profitable series of meetings 
during the year I9g1I-12. Repre- 
sentatives of these organizations and 
their president and secretary have 
met, from time to time, to consider 
the problems, successes and methods 
of each organization for the profit of 
all. They suggest programs, possi- 
bilities and advisable procedure for 
the associations. This has consti- 
tuted the personal work of the cen- 
tral council of Parent-Teachers’ 
Associations. 

For the many courtesies that they 
have received from the directors 
they extend their thanks, and to 
those of the board who have sup- 
ported their purposes and approved 
their methods, by addressing meet- 
ings, they are especially grateful. 
To Mr. Coughlin we are deeply ap- 
preciative of his active encourage- 
ment. The purpose of the organiza- 
tion is, as you know, to establish an 


acquaintance between the home and 
school, by providing a special oppor- 
tunity for parent and teacher to meet 
and at such time taking a topic for 
discussion which deals from some 
angle with the welfare of the child. 





They believe that there is great 
advantage to each child through the 
friendly intercourse of its parents 
and _ teachers. 

They believe that a fixed time of 
meeting, with given topics for dis- 
cussion and some refreshments, pro- 
vide the opportunity for getting help 
in solving the difficult problems of 
the home and school life of the child 
with a view to fitting him for his 
duties as a son or daughter, as a 
pupil and as a member of society. 

They believe that these associa- 
tions, conducted as they are in 
nearly every school, are the natural 
and practical mediums of spread- 
ing information and _ enthusiasm 
throughout the community. 

They believe that by taking the 
same topic for discussion in each or- 
ganization at the same time they 
stand for a certain public recogni- 
tion of that problem throughout the 
town: which community conscious- 
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Work of Parent-Teacher Associations 


ness is the beginning of public 
opinion on the subject. 

They believe that such public 
opinion will promptly express some 
intelligent means toward providing 
all children of the town with the 
most progressive educational, physi- 
cal and recreational opportunities 
and that the individual household 
will most understandingly provide 
for the spiritual and material needs 
of the family. 


PROGRAM FOR IQII-—I2 


November—A safe and sane va- 
cation; discuss playgrounds, camp, 
travel, play, chores, vacation schools, 
employment. 

December—The relation of poor 
health and bad behavior. 

January—What the home offers 
in good precept and bad example; 
discuss, truthfulness, extravagance, 
false and true values, etc. 

February—What the town offers 
versus what the home provides as 
amusement. 

March—What the school provides 
besides instruction, 1.e., social inter- 
course, manners, clubs, etc. 

April—What children ask and 
how parents answer. : 

May—City house-cleaning or 
clothes. 

June—What shall we substitute 
for fireworks ? 

The difficulty in carrying forward 
so large an undertaking is in pro- 
viding speakers on the particular 
topics who, with presence and au- 
thority, can drive home the particu- 
lar truths in the discussion. It 
means twelve or fifteen speakers on 
the same topic, for each month. 
However, it has been possible to 
group the associations and occasion- 
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ally bring foreign speakers. This 
has been privately financed, but now 
we respectfully request the directors 
to take under discussion the desira- 
bility of assisting in that work. 


JULY FOURTH CELEBRATION 


The association has found it im- 
possible to provide a substitute for 
July Fourth. fireworks; however, 
they congratulate you on the success 
of the socializing forces that you 
have projected through the use of 
the high school. They especially 
commend the beautiful May festival 
conducted by Miss Jones. They, 
therefore, earnestly request you to 
engage Miss Jones and Mr. Davies 
from the close of school, June 14, 
to arrange a mammoth parade and 
choruses of the school children, with 
games and dancing for July Fourth 
celebration. 

Moreover, since the idle summer 
days are profitless to so many chil- 
dren and actually harmful to others, 
the Central Council particularly 
begs you to open the manual train- 
ing department, under Mr. Hutter, 
for boys over 12 years of age, and 
conduct as many classes, in box fur- 
niture constructing, as there are boys 
to fill them. This can be done even 
while building alterations are being 
carried on in Union Street school. 
Moreover, if you will open the Grant 
Street kindergarten room for a girls’ 
sewing school a certain amount of 
money is available for the purpose. 

We respectfully request that, in 
the renovations that will be hereafter 
undertaken, your architect and the 
teachers of art be the arbiters, in the 
choice of colors for decoration, that 
the children may see their art theory 
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‘applied and receive 
tuition ” in good taste. 

We request you to remove the 
wall papers in the school, where this 
is at all possible, and finish them in 
more hygienic and artistic fashion. 
Moreover, that all iron grill in balus- 
ter and other trimming be chosen 
with regard to the unsightliness of 
dust on it and the difficulty of re- 
moving the dust from the usual curls 
and spirals of the design. We espe- 
cially commend the janitor of the 
Union Street school for the care 
which he seems to have taken of 
these grills. 


** unconscious 


MORE KINDERGARTENS 


The Central Council further re- 
quests that kindergartens be placed 
in all new buildings and wherever 
there is room in old ones. Also that 
a visiting director of kindergartens 
be placed in charge, in order to get 
better returns for the money, time 
and energy invested, by establishing 
an inter-relation between the kinder- 
garten and the primary grades more 
real than now exists here. 

Moreover, will the directors take 
into consideration the desire of many 
parents for a one-session day for 
Primary D, and wherever there are 
two such schools in a building, estab- 
lish one of each type and allow the 
parents to choose into which they 
prefer their child to be admitted? 
The teacher, so released, could be of 
splendid help in the work with back- 
ward children, or crowded classes. 

We respectfully ask the book com- 
mittee to look over the Gulick Hy- 
giene Series, Margaret Morley’s 
Song of Life and Hill’s Junior Citi- 
zens for collateral reading in the 
grammar grades, in order that physi- 
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ology may be approached from the 
side of the beauty in the mechanism 
and responsibility in the control of 
the body, and that civics may be 
made real by an early and simple 
view of individual responsibility in 
regulating the body politic. 

We request that, by next fall, defi- 
nite provisions be made for the tu- 
berculous children, for the protection 
of all. We ask that gush spigots 
for drinking may be substituted for 
the ordinary kind, where the foun- 
tains are not already installed, and 
that no drinking cups be permitted 
at the basins, instead of being 
chained there, as is now the case in 
some schools. If the finances war- 
rant, we would ask that liquid soap 
be supplied and sanitary paper 
towels. Above all, that the venti- 
lating systems be put in perfect 
order, all parts systematically and 
thoroughly renovated. 


PLAIN SEWING URGED 


We desire to emphasize, by plac- 
ing it last in our requests, that a sys- 
tem of plain sewing be no longer 
delayed for our girls from eleven 
years up. We respectfully urge this 
to be established by the next school 
term, with the latest methods, the 
suitable and full equipment and with 
the qualified supervisor, in order that 
no half-baked or over-elaborate 
hand work may be introduced in the 
name of industrial training. That 
the aim of all courses introduced for 
both boys and girls shall be first to 
give each and every child that passes 
through the grammar schools in- 
struction in the use of typical tools 
and typical machines for typical 
needs as coming men and women. 
And thereafter to fit courses with 


















particular regard for the trades and 
industries of this community. 

We have the word of many citi- 
zens,;the medical school inspector, 
some principals, very many teachers, 
several school directors as individ- 
uals, Superintendent Coughlin him- 
self and hosts of parents, that the 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations are 
democratic, useful, and practical in- 
stitutions in the community. We 
therefore ask your active support in 
making them fulfil their greatest 
possibilities in each and every school. 
A committee from the central coun- 
cil awaits your pleasure to explain 
further the details of this report, to 
make more clear and specific its com- 
ments and requests and the lines 
upon which vital co-operation can be 
pursued. 

As parents, we are grateful to 
you for the sacrifice of time and the 
contribution of serious thought you 
are giving the town, congratulating 
you on the dignity and honor and 
conscientiousness with which you 
are conducting the affairs of the 
schools. 

We respectfully ask you to hold 
us citizens of Wilkes-Barre and 
members of the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association as a body almost unwill- 
ing to suggest improvement, because 
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it seems to imply dissatisfaction, 
which is not the case, but desiring 
only the good of the children, try- 
ing individually and collectively to 
improve our own households and 
those of the community, and to share 
the labor with you of effecting this. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. Frances Sax Long, 
Mrs. Eugene Giering, 
Mrs. Charles Ringsdorf, 
Mrs. D. Van Loon. 





The Parent-Teacher Association 
of the Carey Avenue school gave an 
informal dance in the gymnasium of 
the new High School building. This 
dance was largely as an experiment, 
admission was strictly by invitation. 
Those invited were the superinten- 
dent of schools and ‘the School 
Board, all members of the Carey 
Avenue Parent-Teacher Association, 
and their families, including, as to 
children, only those over fourteen 
years of age. The Central Council, 
including the officers of each Parent- 
Teacher Association throughout the 
city, were also invited. 

Music for dancing was furnished 
by both musical organizations of the 
High School, the Mandolin Club and 
the High School orchestra. The 
dance was a success. 





To Cure Religious Indifference.— 
“Teach a boy righteousness in 
school. Teach him honesty and 
morality. Teach him to lead a clean 
life. The hope of the future of this 
country sits in the benches of the 
schoolhouses of America to-day.” 


The Viewpoint of Cardinal Gibbons 


Education and Politics. — “In 
politics to-day men will sell their 
votes for a dollar. Corrupt political 
bosses in many States lead men to 
vote any way they choose. Men 
are nominated and elected who are 
unfit. Educate the schoolboy to 
think right and vote right. That is 
the only remedy.” 

















Mothers’ Circles in Churches 


UNpbER the auspices of the Penn- 
sylvania Congress of Mothers, the 
child-welfare campaign has branched 
out into an important field for reach- 
ing mothers. 

A letter was sent to pastors of 125 
churches in Philadelphia stating 
that: 

“The Mothers’ Congress of Penn- 
sylvania in the interest of child-wel- 
fare has arranged with Mrs. Walter 
Leroy Smith, of Massachusetts, to 
give two addresses daily during part 
of May and June to Philadelphia 
mothers of children under five years 
of age. 

“We ask your co-operation in 
making it possible for her to address 
the mothers in your church or con- 
gregation. 

“Tf you will arrange a mothers’ 
meeting, will you let us know at a 
very early date what day and hour 
you would choose to have Mrs. 
Smith.” 

The responses to this letter were 
so numerous that it became neces- 
sary to supplement Mrs. Smith’s 
work by the services of other 
speakers. 

Valuable help was given by Rev. 
Wm. Q. Bennett and other clergy- 
men who were enthusiastic in sup- 
port of the movement. Meetings 
were held in Methodist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Lutheran, and Cath- 
olic Mothers’ Circles 
were organized in the majority of 
them, and committees have been 
formed to interest every mother to 


churches. 


join the Mothers’ Circle for child 
study to promote child welfare. Es- 
pecial effort was made to enlist the 
mothers of the babies on the cradle 
roll, and to suggest practical work 
in teaching infant hygiene. 

So successful has been the work 
that the Congress plans to extend it 
in the near future. A committee of 
speakers has been provided to re- 
spond to the invitations which con- 
tinue to come. 

Hundreds of new members have 
been added to the Congress, and 
thousands have learned of the great 
work for child welfare which is be- 
ing done by the Congress of 
Mothers. 

Under the auspices of the Phila- 
delphia Board of Health a Baby- 
Saving Show was given in different 
sections of Philadelphia during May, 
and everywhere the Congress urged 
its importance and induced hundreds 
of mothers to visit it. 

Thirty citizens of Philadelphia 
contributed the funds necessary for 
the show, and City Councils made 
an appropriation of $5000 to it. This 
is the first recognition the municipal 
government has made of this impor- 
tant effort of the Board of Health 
to reduce infant mortality. No 
greater object lesson in education 
of mothers could be given than to 
make such an exhibit as that made 
in the Baby Saving Show of Phila- 
delphia a permanent part of every 
City Board of Health. 
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Girls’ Camps 


i 


THE problem of arranging a safe 
out-of-door recreation for girls has 
been successfully solved by the 
Playgrounds’ Association of Phila- 
delphia. Last summer they con- 
ducted in a beautiful secluded spot 
on the Delaware River about twenty 
miles from the city a camp life 
which gave hundreds of girls the op- 
portunity for an ideal summer out- 
ing in the open air. These girls 
went in relays from their city homes 
—about sixty at a time and at an ex- 
pense of three to four dollars a week. 
How they were cared for, and how 
they spent their time is told in an 
article which we copy from the 
Teacher, a school magazine pub- 
lished in Philadelphia. It was written 
by Prof. Ernest W. Sipple who was 
in charge of the enterprise. He says: 
“Perhaps the camp life can best be 
pictured by outlining a typical pro- 
gram of a week’s activities. We 
must, however, understand that no 
two weeks were alike; innovations 
were of almost daily occurrence, and 
some new pleasure in the way of a 
surprise was sure to greet the girl on 
each morrow. 

The morning songs of countless 
birds are the first sounds that call 
the youthful camper from dream- 
land. Long before the bird songs 
cease the great gong sounds noisily, 
and sixty girls are soon making 
ready for another happy day. Dress, 
snatch soap, towel and basin; then 
away to canal or river to enjoy a 
real camper’s wash. 

Before some are ready for it, the 
gong again sounds; it is now 7.15 
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o’clock and time to assemble on the 
large campus for wand-drill. Watch 
the graceful movements, the precis- 
ion of military drill and ‘tis over 
only too soon for the spectator—ten 
minutes is the time allowed. Two 
days each week a ten-minute run 
along the tow-path is substituted for 
the wand-drill, generally when the 
morning is cool or other conditions 
warrant the change. 

The call to breakfast is answered 
with alacrity and the 7.30 gong has 
hardly ceased to sound before the 
large dining-room in the old farm- 
house is completely filled. Healthy 
and vigorous appetites accompany 
the outdoor life at Camp Brum- 
baugh. At the table, the large fam- 
ily is a lively one and all enjoy the 
spirited conversation and jests of ac- 
tive, youthful minds. A short half 
hour finds appetites satisfied and 
breakfast is over. 

Now to the tents, and if the day 
is bright the young housekeepers 
pull their cots and bed-clothes out 
of the tents into the bright sunlight 
to receive a good sun-bath. This 
leaves the tents comparatively clear 
and easy to sweep and put in order. 
How this part of camp-life was en- 
joyed! It was a real pleasure to 
have a clean and orderly tent and 
win the commendation of the direc- 
tress upon her round of tent inspec- 
tion at 8.30 o’clock. 

Now begin the morning activi- 
ties. They are so numerous and 
varied that it is impossible to pict- 
ure the many interests, ‘which engage 
the different individuals. Tennis 
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and rowing were perhaps most popu- 
lar. Then there was captain ball and 
track work, with the fascinating in- 
terest of competitive play. Four 
events were arranged by the Asso- 
ciation; proficiency in all of which 
was recognized by the awarding of 
a beautiful bronze button. These 
tests were difficult and we were de- 
lighted that fourteen buttons were 
given to fourteen happy girls. 

While these various activities are 
occupying many in camp, one of our 
senior councilors each morning con- 
ducted a tramp, leading a score or 
more of girls through the pleasant 
mountain paths of a most pictur- 
esque locality. At intervals a spe- 
cially planned tramp for a selected 
few was taken. The distance cov- 
ered varied from ten to twenty miles. 
In these long tramps, however, the 
girls chosen had been carefully 
trained in previous shorter walks. 
One day each week an all day picnic 
was participated in by everyone, the 
objective point being some _ spot 
chosen for its beautiful site and 
where a good spring was accessible. 

While many are athletically en- 
gaged and others are tramping over 
the hills, there are still others, who 
prefer something less strenuous and 
are pleased to remain within their 
tents or in the shade of the huge 
trees or hammocks, writing letters, 
reading, embroidering or planning 
enjoyments for later occasions. 

Flushed and happy, likewise hun- 
gry are the girls as they flock into 
dinner at 12.30 o'clock. After din- 
ner everyone enjoys the rest period 
until 1.30 o’clock, when tennis and 
smaller games occupy those caring 
to participate until the gong calls 
all to swimming at 3.00 o’clock. 
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Promptly on the hour all assemble 
on the campus for the dry land swim- 
ming lesson, and even though profi- 
cient in the art, every girl is required 
to go through the exercise. Only a 
few minutes are thus consumed, the 
object being to teach beginners the 
stroke and to correct and perfect the 
stroke of those already knowing how 
to swim. The success in teaching 
swimming was remarkable. Eighty- 
eight girls learned to swim well. In 
an endurance test one afternoon, six 
girls swam a distance of one and 
three-eighths miles. The swimming 
period was twenty minutes. There 
were generally two sections ; one, the 
swimmer’s section in the canal and 
the other, the non-swimmer’s sec- 
tion in the swimming pool in the 
river. 

Just as soon as the girl learns the 
stroke and swims fairly well, she is 
taught to jump from the bank into 
deep water, thereby entirely over- 
coming her fear of the water. Very 
soon this jumping became one of the 
greatest pleasures of the swimming 
period and the girls frequently 
gained special permission to jump 
from the bridge into the canal—a 
height of ten or twelve feet. 

After swimming hour, basket and 
captain ball engages a coterie of de- 
votees until the gong sounds the sup- 
per hour at half-past five o’clock. 
After supper until dark, basket-ball 
holds the centre of the field of action. 
One day at least each week we see a 
spirited contest between the “ per- 
manents” and “transients” and 


even the councilors are occasionally 
challenged by the winning team. 
These games invariably drew many 
visitors 
village. 


from __ the 


neighboring 
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Now darkness makes a different 
program necessary. The great lights 
of the camp dispel the gloom and 
groups of girls pass here and there 
chatting. About eight o’clock the 
camp-fire is lighted; then the real 
enjoyment of a summer evening be- 
gins. Stories and songs, marsh- 
mallow toasts, popping corn and 
eating peanuts are on the informal 
program ; but to understand the real 
enjoyment one must be at the fire- 
side. In the midst of some interest- 
ing story the evening mail arrives. 
What a rush and crowding about 
the director’s tent and oh, the happi- 
ness if your name is called and you 
are the recipient of a letter from 
home! 

Some nights the camp-fire gives 
place to an evening in the large din- 
ing-room. The tables and benches 
are removed and music soon calls 
many to the dance; or, again, special 
music finds expression in graceful 
folk dancing. 

Towards the latter part of each 
week various talents of our large 
family, modestly hidden at first, 
come to our notice. She may be a 
musician, or perhaps an elocutionist, 
or even in several cases, a fancy 
dancer. The program is hurriedly 
made up and the more quickly this is 
done, the more enjoyment it gives. 
We never allowed the entertain- 
ments to interfere with the games 
or other athletic routine of the day. 
Several Friday evenings during the 
summer a real, live minstrel show 
gave a merry time to all; or perhaps 
a wild animal show is the order, and 
curious, wild beasts of all descrip- 
tions are soon secured in the form of 
talented imitators in the camp. 


The directress is a trained nurse 
and, owing to this fact, the many 
ailments of the large camp are pre- 
scribed for and checked before any 
serious illness develops. During the 
entire summer not one serious acci- 
dent occurred, and the general health 
was excellent. The councilors oc- 
cupy tents with the younger children 
and take the mother’s place by mani- 
festing a sympathetic interest in the 
child, thus dispelling all traces of 
home-sickness. 

Perhaps the most pleasant memo- 
ries of camp are associated with that 
glorious camp-fire, singing heart- 
songs and forming sweetest friend- 
ships. When the cup of happiness is 
completely full and both mind and 
body need rest, the nine-thirty bell 
to retire, rings, and now, singing one 
last song, the lanterns, like fire-flies, 
are seen moving to the twenty scat- 
tered tents, and soon sixty happy 
girls roll up in those welcome 
blankets, receive cheery good-nights 
from their companions and a final 
good-night visit from the directress 
and councilors; and then the lan- 
terns of man are taken away, but 
not so those other lanterns, which 
the Master of us all has caused to 
fill the heavens. Now the girl, a 
real camper, looks from her cot into 
the myriads of twinkling stars fill- 
ing the vast vault above her, and un- 
consciously drifts into dreamland. 

The management of the Camp 
consisted of the Director, who, in 
conjunction with his wife, was re- 
sponsible for the organization and 
development of the plan. Three 
senior, and five junior councilors 
aided in various ways. 
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THE PROMISED LAND. 
biography by Mary 
Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
$1.75 net. 

Mary Antin was one of the many 
thousands of Jewish immigrants 
from Russia who, within the last 
quarter century, have fled to 
America. 

The book is a vivid picture of the 
life and custom in Russia, where 
young people have no choice as to 
their life partners, but submit to the 
arrangements made by their parents, 
where Jews are excluded from 
schools, where boys of seven or 
eight are stolen from their parents 
and placed with Christian (?) peo- 
ple to be brought up until old 
enough to be drafted into the army, 
where tortures of every kind are in- 
flicted. 

The transition from the prac- 
tices and custom of the middle ages 
to the freedom, liberty and educa- 
tional opportunities of America is 
like stepping into a different world. 

The public school, a sympathetic 
teacher, and the public library led 
the little Jewish immigrant into the 
light of a new age, and so well has 
she told the story that all who would 
better understand the hearts of our 

Jewish immigrants should read it. 
Perhaps few of them are qualified 

to express as well as Mary Antin, 
of Polotzk Russia, what the public 
schools of America are doing for 
the oppressed children of other 
lands. 

No wonder they are inspired with 
a love of their adopted country 
surpassing that of many who do not 
appreciate its privileges. 

Miss Dillingham, the teacher who 


Antin. 
Price, 
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first by her sympathy and interest 
gave to Mary the opportunity to 
develop has reason to feel very 
happy over the result. The teachers 
of American schools have a great 
place in the life of the nation. 
Their work touches the lives of 
all of these oppressed children, and 
by patience and love they are mak- 
ing the ideals of the American of 
to-morrow. The Parent-Teacher 
Association in every school opens 
to the parents of the immigrants the 
opportunities that the school gives 
to the children, and it is a vital fac- 
tor in amalgamating the men and 
women of all nations and welding 
them into the type of citizenship for 
which America stands.—H. K. S. 


WOMAN AND LABOR. 

Schreiner. 

“Woman and Labor,” by Olive 
Schreiner, is a plea for woman to 
enter any field she seems best fitted 
to occupy. Her passive acceptance 
of conditions and _ surroundings 
which tend to make her a parasite, 
is condemned. She is urged not to 
be dependent upon others for luxu- 
ries and necessities. The author 
claims that productive activity is 
necessary to insure a strong char- 
acter and in those countries in which 
the women have lived solely for 
their own gratification, although 
they have borne children, their off- 
spring have been supine and worth- 
less. This has been the cause of the 
decay of what were once powerful 
nations. 

In earlier times an excessive and 
crushing amount of labor- devolved 
upon females, but to-day the con- 
ditions are reversed, and an undue 


By Olive 
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part tends to devolve upon the male, 
especially in mental toil. This re- 
sults in a morbid condition affect- 
ing brain and nervous system. In 
the woman’s field of labor matters 
have tended to shape themselves 
wholly otherwise. She has been 
robbed of the more valuable labors 
of her ancient domain. Spinning 
wheels are a thing of the past. In 
many places, bread and much of the 
food is machine made. Carpets are 
cleaned with the vacuum cleaner. 
As civilization advances, woman’s 
domestic labors -are contracted. 
Even in the matter of education, so 
great are the demands of modern 
education that children are largely 
removed from their mothers, and 
public schools, colleges and univer- 
sities take the place which formerly 
she occupied. 

Even in the field which peculiarly 
belongs to woman and which can 
never be wholly taken from her the 
shrinkage has been larger than in 
any other direction. In savage com- 
munities the woman’s function is to 
bear as many children as she can. 
The welfare and often the very ex- 
istence of the nation depend on her. 
The man who has twenty children 
to become warriors and laborers is 
by so much the richer and more 
powerful than he who has but one. 
Also civilization in former times de- 
pended upon the production of an 
immense number of individuals as 
beasts of burden in carrying on the 
physical labor of agriculture and 
manufacture. 

To-day this condition is reversed. 
One man with the mechanical inven- 
tions of to-day can perform as much 
as twenty could formerly. The ad- 
vance of science tends toward a 
diminution of human mortality. 
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The knowledge of the laws of sani- 
tation has made plagues a thing of 
the past. Famines are becoming 
unknown. War and deeds of vio- 
lence, although still lingering, are 
not so frequent. All these influ- 
ences make it possible for the race 
to increase in numbers with a com- 
paratively smaller expenditure of 
woman’s vitality. 

Rearing and training children to 
fit them for meeting the perplexities 
and difficulties of civilized life to- 
day costs so much in money and 
labor that it is almost impossible for 
the artisan to support and train his 
children until the twelfth or four- 
teenth year. If his family be large, 
he often sinks beneath the burden. 
The commandment to the modern 
woman is now not “Thou shalt 
bear,” but rather “ Thou shalt not 
bear in excess of thy power to rear 
and train satisfactorily.” Taking 
all of woman’s ancient labors into 
consideration, Olive Schreiner em- 
phasizes the fact that they have 
shrunk fully three-quarters, and it 
is this fact that lies behind that vast 
and restless “‘Woman’s Move- 
ment” that marks our day. She 
does not demand that she go back 
to the old labors that occupied her 
before this age of science; she does 
not ask that she shall exclusively 
educate her children or that she 
shall give her whole attention to 
child-bearing, but she does demand 
that in the strange, new world that 
is arising alike upon the man and 
the woman, she shall have her share 
of honored and socially useful toil 
and she demands it as Woman’s 
Right. 

She demands that wherever ma- 
chinery has usurped her ancient 
labor ground that she shall have a 
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place as guide and controller. If in- 
tellectual labor is to take the place 
of crude muscular exertion, then 
woman demands the culture. and 
freedom which alone can yield the 
knowledge, vigor and strength which 
will enable her to undertake that 
work. As the old fields of -labor 
close, she demands entrance into the 
new. If she is denied, there is 
danger that woman will slowly sink 
into a condition of sex-parasitism 
which will result in the decay of the 
race. Only an able and laboring 
womanhood can permanently pro- 
duce an able and laboring manhood. 

It may properly be asked, 
“ Would woman take part in war?” 
Women have, at an enormous cost, 
produced the primal munitions of 
war in supplying the men, and, 
therefore, should they not have the 
power to say that without an inex- 
orable cause war should not be? 
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Arbitration and compensation would 
naturally occur to her. She always 
knows what life costs, and that it 
is more easy to destroy than to 
create it. War will pass when in- 
tellectual culture and activity have 
made possible to the female an 
equal share in the control of modern 
national life. 

It is universally allowed that one 
of the diseased spots of our nation 
is the difficulty that bars conscien- 
tious men from entering on mar- 
riage for fear that in case of their 
death their wives and offspring 
would be helpless. If the wife could 
be looked to to take her husband’s 
place as an earner, thousands of 
valuable marriages which cannot 
now be contracted would be entered 
upon and the relation between man 
and woman would become a co- 
partnership.—M. P. H. 


Books Received 


In Those Days—Boy and Girl Heroes. 
Every Child’s Series. Price, 50c. net. 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. Price, 40c. 
each. 

Food for the Invalid and Convalescent. 
By Winifred Stuart Gibbs. The Mac- 
millan Company, N. Y. Price, 75c. net. 

False Modesty. By E. B. Lowry, M.D. 
That Protects Vice by Ignorance. 
Forbes & Co., Chicago. 

Farm Boys and Girls. By William A. 
McKeeves. One of Rural Scenic Series. 
Edited by L. H. Bailey. Macmillan & 
Ca... %. 

Beauty of the Highest Type. By Caro- 
line Williams Lee Favre. Health Cul- 
ture Co., Passaic, N. J. 

The Montessori Method of Scientific 
Pedagogy as Applied to Child Educa- 
tion. By Maria Montessori. Frederick 
A. . Stokes Co. New York. Price, 
$1.75 net. 

The Goodly Fellowship. By Rachel C. 
Schauffler. A Story of Persia. The 
Macmillan Co. Price, $1.25 net. 

The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea. 
Translated from the Greek and anno- 
tated by Wilfred H. Schoff. Longmans 
Green & Co., N. Y. 


The Home Made Kindergarten. By 
Nora A. Smith. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Zeitschrift fiir Kinderchutz und Jugend- 
fiirsorge, Vienna: L’Enfant, Paris; The 
Child, London; Parents Review, London; 
L’Education Familiale, Brussels; The 
Child, Chicago; “Lessons in Cooking,” 
American School of Home Economics, 
Chicago; “Rules Governing Baby Health 
Contests and Official Score Card,” Iowa 
Branch National Congress of Mothers, 
Mrs. B. F. Carroll, President, Des Moines, 
Iowa; “Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee Philadelphia Child Welfare Plan- 
ning Conference and Exhibit,” City Hall, 
Nov. 20 to Dec. 4, 1911; “If I were a Girl, 
A Man’s Word to Girls and Women,” by 
Robert N. Willson, M.D. 


SPECIAL KINDERGARTEN NUMBER. 
Educational Review, Shanghai, China; 
Catholic Educational Review, Washington, 
D. C.; “ The Psyschological Clinic,” Phila- 
delphia; “The Care of Good Teaching,” 


by George A. Coe, PhD.; “A Sunday 
School Curriculum,” Charles Scribner & 
Son, New York; “Fifth Annual Report 
of the Kindergarten Union of Japan.” 








Child Welfare in India 


Little mother aged tourteen and her two children. 
Boy in arms aged two years and baby girl ten months 
old. She was therefore a mother at twelve. She has 
no idea how to care for the children who are both 
delicate. Taken in Calcutta, by Carrie A. Tennant. 

His Highness the Maharaja Saheb pre- 
sided at the Lahshini Vilar Palace at 
Baroda when the subject of child marriage 
was discussed. Baroda has passed an act 
prohibiting early marriages and has been 
highly commended everywhere for so doing. 

The last census gives the following sta- 
tistics of married girls, which I hope will 
be improved upon in this year’s report: 

Baby girls under 1 year of age 10,507 

Girls under four years of age 258,760 

Girls from 5 to 9 years of age 2,201,404 

Girls from 10 to 14 years of age 6,016,759 
And these married to men of all ages! 

Early betrothal practically stops female 
education, unless the parents are able to 
employ a tutor in the home. In the last 
Census Report, out of 35,400,000 girls be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 15, only about 
500,000 are shown as attending any school. 

Then, again, these early betrothals and 
unequal matches entail child-widowhood 
with its attendant evils, with much suffer- 
ing on millions of innocent girls who 
perhaps never saw their husbands or real- 
ized the meaning of the marriage tie, nor 
were their wishes considered. 

Miss Carrie Tennant, an 
woman, who is working 
abolish child marriage, says: 

“As one of the chief remedies of early 
marriage, it is an unalterable necessity of 
life in order to evolve the ideal family, 
which in its turn supplies the basis of a 
true nation, that the education of its 
women should be regarded as of far 
greater importance than anything else at 
the present time for the progressive evolu- 
tion of Hindu society. They must be 
properly educated, enlightened along many 


American 
earnestly to 
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lines, trained in the duties of motherhood 
and elevated from their present conditions. 

“It is this generation and the coming 
one that need special attention on all lines 
of social reform. There is a great respon- 
sibility resting upon every father and son, 
and I ask the question, wishing to appeal 
to your inner conscience: Why should 
women be deprived of the benefits of edu- 
cation, while men are admitted into the 
world of knowledge and every advantage 
given them for advancement? 

“ Education will bring refinement, grace 
and happiness into your homes, while ig- 
norance brings mischief and discord. 

“The mother can be the queen in her 
home. She can mould the lives of her chil- 
dren or can destroy the peace of the home. 

“The husband may know the conse- 
quences of early marriage; yet the wife 
may not agree and will urge the betrothal 
of the 9- or 10-year-old daughter, as I 
have heard of such instances from men in 
my meetings, who though they have publicly 
announced themselves in favor of the rais- 
ing of the marriageable age, yet often fail 
to act up to their convictions at home.” 


The following statistics give the number 
of young widows in India: 


years 
years 
years 
years 
years 


227,367 


321,470 


Three little child-wives. The one with the figured 
sari is aged eight and the other two aged nine. Their 
husbands are adults and ovt to work. Taken in Ben- 
ares by Carrie A. Tennant, Honorary Representative 
‘‘Hindu Marriage Reform League.” 











To raise the standards of home life. 


child in evil ways. 


reduce our taxes, 
correction and reform. 


be attained through the individual homes. 





Aims and Purposes of National Congress of Mothers 


To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportunities 
to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
co-operate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the impres- 
sionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and criminals. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches childhood 
in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to co-operate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be tried 
in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special officers, 
whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of confirm the 


To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blameless, 
dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so speedily 
reduce Our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions for 


The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to become 
a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which can only 








EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


DR. M. V. O. SHEA, Madison, Wis 

MRS. ORVILLE *a ee 6515 Harvard Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., Vice-Chairma 
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State News 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 


fifteenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. 
editorial board earnestly asks the attention of every press 


complying with this rule. 


ALABAMA 


The Mothers’ Circle of Montgomery is 
doing a great work. It has organized the 
Oak Park Child Study Club and the 
Pleasant Avenue Child Study Club. Each 
of the new clubs has a membership of at 
least twenty. We have added a department 
of household economics. We have under- 
taken to interest people in building a home 
for incurables in Montgomery for the 
State. The philanthropic committee have 
great hopes of securing it. Mrs. Rushton 
is greatly missed in the State work, for, 
owing to serious illness, she has been un- 
able to do anything for many months. 

Mrs. J. E. Andrews has left Alabama, 


The 


chairman to the necessity of 


and will ally herself with the Mothers’ 
Congress work in Georgia, her new home. 


CALIFORNIA. 


At the state convention of the California 
Congress we launched a new department, 
that of child dependency though it is 
designated “Children’s Home.” It is 
claimed that California has more depend- 
ent children than any other state, accord- 
ing to population; that because of its 
liberality in its care of orphans, it has 
became a dumping ground for other states. 
There are many children in orphanages 
that should be in private homes. It is 
not our plan to do the work of child 
placing, but to have the state chairman 
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inform herself on all matters pertaining 
to child dependency, keep in touch with 
those. organizations licensed by the state 
as child-placing agencies, and insist upon a 
chairman in every district association. 
Mrs. Husert N. Rowe tt, 
President. 


COLORADO 


Colorado has a new constitution and by- 
laws and a new president. Mrs, Theodore 
Van Wagenen was taken from all active 
work by paralysis. We expect to organize 
parent-teacher associations all over the 
state next year. We are preparing a 
year book with a short history of the 
Congress. There are a number of earnest 
workers and things will have to move. 
We have raised money to continue our 
girls’ circles during the summer, under 
the charge of an excellent leader. 

Mest of the meetings are held in the 
parks and play-grounds. One of our 
mothers’ meetings had an attendance of 
50u mothers where one year ago there 
were only a dozen or twenty who attended. 

The new officers are: Honorary Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Henry J. Hersey; President, 
Mrs. Fred. Dick, 2755 W. 32d Ave, 
Denver; Vice-President, Mrs. Edward 
Getter, Denver; Mrs. Joel Shackelford, 
Denver; Mrs. F. A. Wells, Pueblo; Mrs. 
Henry True, Denver; Mrs. Charles Lory, 
Ft. Collins; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 


E. W. Robinson, Denver; Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. Ida B. Blakemore, Den- 
ver; Treasurer, Mrs. G. R. Baker, Denver; 
Auditor, Mrs. James Rae Arneill; Histor- 
ian, Mrs. E. P. Castigan; Parliamentarian, 


Mrs. Riddle. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Annual meeting of the Hartford 
Club for Child-Welfare, was held at the 
home of Mrs. Alta S. Cressy, the Treas- 
urer, at 8 o'clock, Monday evening; a report 
of the year’s work showed the Club to be 
in a very prosperous condition. The 
President, Mrs. William H. Macdonald, 
presided. 

The report of the Secretary, Mr. Frank 
O. Jones, showed that Civics and matters 
pertaining to the public good had filled 
our program, It is surprising to find how 
much the serious problems of our com- 
munity life have taken the time of our 
meetings. 

Early in the year it was decided that 
it would be best to focus the efforts of 
the Club upon the formation of The Hart- 
ford Council for Child-Welfare, which 
should act as a Clearing House, in the 
field of Child-Welfare work, and which 
should eliminate duplication of work and 
wasted energy. This was successfully ac- 
complished, and The Hartford Council for 
Child-Welfare was inaugurated on the 
evening of April 20th, at the Center 
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Church House, Delegates from thirty-four 
Organizations doing some phase of Child- 
Welfare work in Hartford. being present. 
The Press of the City very generously 
devoted much space to a description of 
this work. 

Reports of the various Committees 
showed faithful and pains-taking work 
upon their part, sure to be fruitful in the 
future. A report of Mr. William Mac- 
donald, Chairman of the Juvenile Court 
Committee showed much research work 
done upon the subject of Juvenile Courts 
and The Extension of the Probation 
System. 

The Press Committee of the Club re- 
ported that the Press of the City has given 
much space to the work of the Club, and 
they feel the newspapers to be a wonder- 
ful and powerful Agency in the conserva- 
tion of the children. 

Excellent reports of the State Conven- 
tion of the Connecticut Congress of Moth- 
ers, April 25th and 26th, were given by 
Delegates, followed by the election of 
officers for the ensuing year. The officers 
elected were as follows: 

President, Miss O. M. Baxter, Prof. 
Home Economics, Hartford School Re- 
ligious Pedagogy; first Vice-President, 
Prof. Edward P.. St. John, Hartford 
School Religious Pedagogy; second Vice- 
President, Miss Mary Marchant, Principal 
Wethersfield Ave. School; third Vice- 
President, Miss Sophia G. Palmer; Record- 
ing Secretary, Miss Marion R. Perkins; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Alta S. Cressy; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Mr. William Mac- 
donald; Auditor, Mr. Alfred P. Clifford. 

Refreshments were served, after which 
the members adjourned feeling that the 
Club had made good. 

The Executive Board of the Connecticut 
Congress of Mothers met at Centre 
Church House, Hartford, on June It. 
Mrs. B. L. Mott presided. Two new or- 
ganizations were admitted to membership 
in the association, the “ Home and School 
League” of Wallingford, and the “ Central 
Council” of Hartford. Mrs. Bolton, of 
New Haven, President of the State Feder- 
ation of Clubs, gave an interesting account 
of the pure food exhibit being planned in 
her home city. 

It was decided to arrange an exhibit re- 
lating to Child Welfare for the next State 
Fair, and Mrs. Levi Taylor, of Hartford; 
Mrs. E. I. Atwater, of New Haven; and 
Mrs. A. L. Wiaid, of New Britain, were 
appointed as a committee in charge. 

Mrs. Mott was authorized to complete 
the work of organizing the State by coun- 
ties, and appointees were chosen to work 
under her direction in Litchfield, New 
Haven, and Fairfield Counties. The ques- 
tion of the issuance of a Year-Book was 
also taken up, and the President instructed 
to complete, its preparation. 
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CHILD-WELFARE EXHIBIT 


The Connecticut Fair Association having 
asked that an exhibit of child life be given 
at their grounds, Charter Oak Park, in 
Hartford, during Fair week, September 2 
to 8, 1912, and having sent letters of invi- 
tation to various State organizations inter- 
ested in child-welfare work, asking them 
to make such exhibits of material, illustra- 
tions, or other matter relating to their 
work as seemed desirable to them, many 
hundred people in the State have freely 
volunteered their time, skill, and money to 
make this exhibit complete and useful. 

“Connecticut’s Welfare—Your Wel- 
fare,” will be the watch-word of the ex- 
hibit, and will be on the posters used in 
advertising, which will also contain the 
design of the “ Bound Child,” which Mr. 
Frank Presbrey supplied for the New 
York exhibit. 

The exhibit will be similar to the New 
York exhibit, and will properly begin with 
“Homes.” The exhibitors are fortunate 
in having secured for this exhibit the same 
material and directors who made such a 
satisfactory exhibit at Stamford, Conn. 
This exhibit will show foods and feeding, 
proper and improper menus; a model 
house (miniature) completely furnished by 
children of the settlements, screens, pho- 
tographs of old law and new law tene- 
ments; drills by children, given to music, 
of table setting, bed making, putting baby 
to bed, with the accompanying story hour, 
sweeping and dusting, all properly and 
scientifically done. In the bed-making 
booth will be many charts and pictures, of 
which this is an illustration: “ Picture of 
Baby,” by Vandyke; poem, “ Where Did 
You Come from, Baby Dear?” accompanied 
by pamphlet, “ Beautiful Story of Life,” 
showing how the mother can properly an- 
swer the child’s question about the baby. 
Thus all through the appeal will be to the 
individual, and_ especially those least 
favored by fortune. 

Next to homes comes a booth in charge 
of the Connecticut State Magazine Chair- 
man of the National Congress of Mothers. 
This will present to the public the work of 
the National Congress of Mothers, and 
will introduce by charts, screens, pictures, 
and literature the many phases of their 
work, such as parent-teacher associations, 
juvenile courts, child labor,,sex hygiene, 
infant mortality, etc. Orders will be taken 
for CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE, here, and 
every effort made to further the great work 
of the National Congress of Mothers by 
trained demonstrators. There will natu- 
rally follow complete exhibits of the work 
which the National Congress of Mothers’ 
booth has suggested, namely, a_ typical 
Connecticut parent - teacher association. 
This booth will be bright with colors and 
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flowers from their school gardens, for 
which prizes will be offered; among the 
leafy bowers real birds will sing to show 
how nature study is taken up. 

Juvenile courts and the extension of the 
probation system will be exhibited by per- 
sons from a number of cities in Connecti- 
cut, who have studied this great problem 
personally in all its phases in many States, 
and they will freely give in this exhibit 
the result of their study and_ research, 
placed in the simplest form possible for 
the people whom they wish to reach to 
read and ponder. They will show how 
“moving picture shows” influence the life 
of the child, and why the judges of the 
juvenile courts say, “ The moving picture 
show may be worse than a saloon in its 
suggestion to the adolescent and young 
child.” 

In this connection it will be interesting 
to know that a committee from the Hart- 
ford Club for Child-Welfare has called 
upon the manager of the Empire Theatre, 
Hartford, and asked him to use during 
Fair Week (where from thirty thousand or 
sixty thousand people a day pass through 
the Fair) the films, “ Charlie’s Reform” 
and “ The Children who Labor,” both sug- 
gested to this committee by the Sage 
Foundation, and it is with great pleasure 
that the committee can report that he 
readily and gladly assented. 

The Hartford School of Religious Ped- 
agogy has planned for an exhibit of their 
work. 

Private and public philanthropy will be 
represented by the Connecticut Children’s 
Aid Society. 

Health will be taken up by the State 
Visiting Nurses’ Association, the Hartford 
Dispensary, the Hartford Hospital, and by 
the Babies’ Hospital, a model of whose 
plant it is expected will be shown in min- 
iature to illustrate advance practice in this 
field. An exhibition of well-nourished 
babies, for which prizes will be offered, 
will be a feature of this exhibit. The 
Hartford Board of Health will also co- 
operate with and take part in the health 
exhibit. 

The Children’s corner in the library will 
be shown by the Hartford Public Library, 
their aim being to show that the children’s 
room in the library is a quiet but signifi- 
cant force in the every-day life of thou- 
sands of boys and girls. 

A representative school exhibit, a model 
playground, produced in miniature, and a 
kindergarten exhibit, with demonstrations 
by kindergartners and their pupils, are 
some of the features being planned. 

The exhibit prepared by the Committee 
on Work and Wages aims to show the 
present child labor laws in Connecticut. 
Demonstrations of children actually work- 
ing, as sorting nails and other trades open 
to children of tender years, will be made. 
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This exhibit has also taken up the plan of 
vocational guidance, and the conditions 
surrounding children in this State, a dem- 
onstration of which it is hoped will awaken 
in Connecticut citizens a “ new conscience ” 
with reference to these important matters. 

A school city will be shown in still an- 
other building. 

On Children’s Day it is planned to have 
many children taking part in “ folk 
dances ” in the park. 

The Boy Scouts will camp upon the 
grounds, and demonstrate their work. 

Open-air schools will have two tents for 
their exhibit, and many other plans are 
under way to make an educational and 
beautiful exhibit for the consideration of 
the citizens of Connecticut. 

Not only are Connecticut's own people 
interested in this exhibit, but those from 
other States have offered freely their ad- 
vice, literature, photographs, and services. 


ILLINOIS 


Among the most practical, interesting 
and pathetic movements for child-welfare, 
especially infant welfare, for which the 
Illinois Congress of Mothers is one of the 
sponsors, are the little Mothers’ Schools, 
in which young girls are taught by nurses 
how to take good care of their baby broth- 
ers and sisters. Written examinations have 
recently been held, covering the instruc- 
tion given during the first month of their 
operation. The following is a fair sample 
of the answers turned in by the “ Little 
Mothers.” It is a verbatim copy of an- 
swers written by Mary Michalik, aged 
fourteen years. 

By Mary Michalik, St. 
Mothers’ School: 

“Health is the condition free from pain 
and normal condition of the body.- No 
body can be healthy that does not keep 
clean. Hygiene is the science of health, 
and to have some healthy people we must 
begin with the baby. Before we bathe the 
baby, we must have all things ready. Then 
see if the water is not too warm. We can 
try it by putting our elbow in, and if we 
can stand it, it is all right for baby. Then 
put towels so that baby does not touch 
the bottom of the tub. First of all we 
wash his head and hands, then his eyes, 
with a different piece of nice, clean cot- 
ton for each eye. Then his feet and body. 
After we have washed him well, we take 
baby out and put him on blankets. We 
dry him by patting him gently. Do not rub 
roughly. Atter this we dress baby. We 
put on the band, shirt, stockings and 
diaper. Then the rest. Baby should wear 
light clothes in summer and warm ones 
in winter. When baby is born he first 
learns to oven its mouth. The best food 
for babv is mother’s breast and boiled 

water cooled off. The reason we boil the 
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water is, because there are numbers of 
germs and we can kill them if we boil 
them. Baby must live in a well-aired room 
and get plenty of sunshine or else he will 
not grow. He needs sunshine, just as 
plants. The day temperature should be 
about 65 degrees, and at night about 55. 
More babies die from pneumonia than 
scarlet fever. Babies do not catch dis- 
eases as we do, because they do not get 
out on the street cars, and meet so many 
people. If we should see a red card hang- 
ing on a door, keep as far away from that 
house as we can, or we may. bring those 
germs home and get the sickness. We 
should never throw baby over our shoulder 
and carry him like a sack of flour. Don’t 
lay baby face downward across the knee, 
because it gives headache. Don’t rock 
baby to sleep neither in the night nor in 
the day, but just put him to bed and let him 
fall asleep himself. Don’t jog baby up and 
down. He wants to be treated with all 
gentleness. The right state of a baby dur- 
ine the first three months is sleep, and it 
wakes up only for food. But if baby 
wakes up before its time is up, don’t worry, 
but feed him every three hours. If he 
cries after he is fed something is the mat- 
ter with him or he wants to be turned 
over on his other side. When _ baby’s 
stool is of yellow color, it means baby is 
well, and if greenish color, baby is sick, 
and clav color, something is the matter 
with his liver.” When Mary has com- 
pleted the course, she will have an accom- 
plishment more valuable to her and to the 
race, than many a girl bearing a college 


diploma. 
Mrs. Epcar A. HALL, 
Press Chairman Illinois C. of 


IOWA 


PENNY ProvipENT ASSOCIATION OF DES 
Moines Pustic ScHoots, ESTABLISHED 
NoveMBER, 1901, BY Iowa BrancH Na- 
TIONAL CoNGRESS OF MOTHERS. 
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Stamps sold and deposits made 

for school year ending June, 

SN CEN star ghy. dahiceGa the haa e 7,902.01 
Stamps sold and deposits made 

for school year ending June, 

gS sie ae ae an 8,581.18 
Stamps sold and deposits made 

for school year ending June, 

NE et canes oSGan he ou xe 6,398.34 
Total deposits from November, 

s90t, to June, I91t .:.....2.- 79,990.02 
Total withdrawals from Novem- 

ber, 1901, to June, IQII ....... 51,908.69 


Balance on deposit June 30, 1911 .$28,081.33 

Total number of depositors since No- 
vember, 1901, 5,601. 

Total number of accounts on June 30, 
IQII, 2,322. 

Average amount of each account, $12.05. 

Mrs. W. W. WITMER, 
President. 

Mrs. H. L. CarreELt, 
Secretary. 

The statement shows the financial results 
of our ten years’ experience with the school 
Savings system. 

We are pleased with the financial re- 
sults, but we believe that the larger benefit 
is not that the money has been saved, and 
that it has been diverted from uses more 
or less questionable, but that a degree of 
self-restraint and thoughtfulness have pre- 
vailed which will be an influence for good 
throughout the lives of the participants. 

The relation of school banking to other 
branches of the curriculum may be deter- 
mined by its relative importance in human 
life and action. 

The practical lessons of thrift and 
economy tend to make pupils more inde- 
pendent, self-reliant, and gives them cour- 
age to enter life’s battle conscious of a 
reserved force. 

The proper development of the habit of 
saving, so often neglected in the home, 
depends very largely on the professional 


teacher. Mrs. W. W. WITMER, 
President. 

Mrs. H. L, CArreELt, 
Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


One of the first candidates for a State 
pension as a widowed mother with de- 
pendent children is that of the wife of a 
pastor of the Lutheran Church. By the 
death of her husband three years ago she 
has had to take in washing in order to sup- 
port herself and her four children, 10, 8, 
6, and 3 years of age, and to keep her 
children with her. 

As the commission to study the ques- 
tion of the support of dependent minor 
children of widowed mothers does not 
make its report until January, 1913, and 
then several months may elapse before the 
pensions are forthcoming, Mrs. _Park is 
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striving to help this widow until the State 
can do so. 

Through Mrs. Park’s study and knowl- 
edge of the situation in Massachusetts re- 
garding the widowed mothers’ pension, she 
has been able to be of valuable assistance 
to the Governor of Michigan, who is pre- 
paring a message for the Legislature re- 
garding this same movement of pensioning 
worthy widowed mothers with dependent 
children. 

By concentrating our efforts, and con- 
secrating ourselves anew for the work that 
lies before us this coming year, each mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Congress of 
Mothers may exert an influence that will 
make the local organizations a power for 
good, moral uplift in the community. 
Remember that a thoughtful desire, to- 
gether with directed energy, enables us to 
act wisely. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of Cen- 
tre School in Malden has succeeded in 
securing an emergency room in the Centre 
School for use by teachers and pupils, as 
well as the mothers upon their meeting 
day. At one of the last meetings of the 
year fourteen out of sixteen of the teachers 
attended the meeting. 

The picnics of the different parent- 
teacher associations which have been re- 
ported emphasize the need of this purely 
social work. 

I have just sent requests to fifty-two 
members of the Massachusetts Press Com- 
mittee that the articles in July Curtp- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE regarding baby-saving 
by Mrs. Frederic Schoff, and “The 
Open Door,” by Miss Elizabeth Harrison, 
be published in the local papers. If my 
committee performs this duty Massachu- 
setts will know more about the work of 
the Mothers’ Congress. The Press Com- 
mittee is an important factor in this great 
child-welfare movement. It is oftentimes 
difficult upon the first request to secure the 
interest of the local papers in our work, 
but as soon as the editors of the papers 
realize the size and work of our Congress 
of Mothers, they usually co-operate will- 
ingly and helpfully. The Press Commit- 
tee’s motto must be “Tf at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try again.’ 

IvANETTA W. SMITH, 
(Mrs. Earl Williams Smith.) 


MISSOURI 


Mr. Hugh Fullerton, Chief Probation 
Officer of the Juvenile Court of St. Louis, 
has accepted the State chairmanship of Juve- 
nile Court and Probation Department of 
the Missouri Branch National Congress of 
Mothers. He has outlined the work to be 
done as follows: 


WORK FOR DELINQUENT GIRLS 
1. To aid the Juvenile Court in handling 
delinquent girls. 
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2. To investigate and report on all cases 
referred by the probation officer. 

3. To prevent girls from appearing in 
court whenever possible. 

4. To keep a record of all cases handled. 

5. To examine and select workers to 
represent the Congress in different sec- 
tions of the city. 

6. To hold monthly meetings to discuss 
methods of handling individual cases and 
plans for preventive effort. 

7. Establish an employment bureau for 
girls. 


MONTANA 


DALY ADDITION MOTHERS’ CLUB OF 
MISSOULA 

Thirty-eight members and friends of the 
Daly Addition Mothers’ Club met with Mrs. 
N. D. Warner in her pretty new home 
on the corner of Tenth and Garfield streets. 
Flag day was honored with a generous 
display of American flags. It was voted 
that hereafter the members of the Mothers’ 
club shall wear the club colors of blue 
and white and a pin upon which is en- 
graved the club motto, “In Honor of 
Mother.” The program as given included 
a paper by Mrs. George Miller on 
“Humane Education in Early Training,” 
and a talk by Miss Potts about her work 
as teacher in the Daly Addition school. 


Miss Hosking and Miss Maxine Miller . 


furnished pleasing musical numbers. Two 
new members were taken into the club. 


OREGON 
HOME FINDING DEPARTMENT FOR BABIES 


To The Oregon Congress of Mothers. 

Your committee appointed for the pur- 
pose of finding homes for babies begs to 
report as follows: 

Since November, 1911, a period of six 
months, eighteen babies whose parents 
were unable or unwilling to support them 
have been formally relinquished by their 
mothers and placed in other homes. All 
of these babies were born out of wedlock, 
and were adopted before one month of 
age, excent one at three months. The 
mothers’ ages range from 16 to 20, and 
the fathers’ from 18 to 22, the only ex- 
ception being a girl of 22 and a man of 27. 

In every case the mothers’ story has 
been the subject of careful, exhaustive 
inquiry. No father’s story has been heard. 
These mothers’ stories are strikingly simi- 
lar. Nearly all incriminate the dance, the 
picnic, the auto or boat ride, betrothal,— 
in short, the same story the world over 
of woman’s love and confidence and man’s 
uncontrolled. sexual appetite, wanting but 
a favorable environment of seclusion to 
precipitate disaster, with the woman alwavs 
the greater sufferer. Most of these moth- 
ers in relating the story of their down- 
fall have been penitent and remorseful, a 
very few rather haughty and flippant, or 
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at least frigidly unconcerned, or uncon- 
scious of the enormity of their offence. 
In almost every case the babies have been 
placed in homes where their station in 
life is greatly improved; some in homes 
of affluence with adopted parentage of in- 
telligence and position, all where their ad- 
vent is cordially and eagerly welcomed 
and where they bring joy and content- 
ment and satisfy the mother and father 
love of many a sterile union or childless 
home. Who shall say that there is no ill, 
yea, no sin, that hath not some degree of 
recompense in the broad economy of 
nature? 

Nevertheless, your committee is pained 
with the realization that its work deals 
only with effects, and that there is a 
cause or many causes which contribute 
to illegitimacy, and that a work which 
deals with effects only, ignoring those 
causes constantly operating to produce 
these effects, will always be futile and 
disappointing. 

Though perhaps not within the province 
of this committee to suggest remedies, but 
rather to do the appointed work, still 
it cannot refrain from expressing its opin- 
ion on a subject so vital to the mainte- 
nance of the home and nation in purity 
and virtue. Since it is agreed that the 
preservation of monogamy conduces to our 
highest development as individuals and as 
a people, it is to be remembered that as 
the marriageable age by reason of econo- 
mic conditions is more and more postponed, 
so also the strain on maturing youth, 
during prolonged courtships, is proportion- 
ately greater. Urgent as is instruction to 
young men on the value of chastity, a 
rigid protection over girls will save vastly 
more from dishonor and disgrace. 

The commingling of the sexes in social 
and business life, with their multitudinous 
and exacting demands, with consequent 
worn and unstable nervous systems, the 
unrest of the times, the mania for new 
forms of excitement and. pleasure, all make 
the problem of adequate protection of the 
girl and young woman more perplexing. 
There is a pressing need of more enlight- 
enment among mothers as to just why girls 
are wayward, and of concerted action 
toward the establishment by common 
agreement of ideals and standards of 
conduct. Chaperonage by elders of ex- 
perience and judgment is essential to the 
proper protection of girls. 

In the hope of lessening the.need of 
finding homes for these unwelcomed little 
guests, the products usually of a girl’s 
overweening confidence and a man’s sen- 
suality, your committee recommends a 
helpful, tactful vigilance over the lives 
of girls and young women, and heartily 
commends the work of all organizations 
and movements operating on this basis. 

Maser Akin, Chairman. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

At the Philadelphia Baby Saving Show 
held May 18-25, the Congress of Mothers 
had an exhibit of work done by them 
among the city mothers. 

Mrs, George K. Johnson sailed with Mr. 
Johnson June 15th for a summer abroad. 

As the work year closes, happy and 
pleasing valedictories seem the order of 
meetings. From out the State most en- 
couraging word is received. 

Milton tells of closing “a year of effi- 
cient work” which we are planning to ex- 
tend the coming year. The last meeting of 
the parent-teacher association took shape 
in a reception to the teachers to express 
appreciation of them by the parent-teacher 
association—a most happy occasion when 
exchange of thought became incentive for 
future work. The paper, “Is a Definite, 
Regular Training in Truthfulness, Kind- 
ness, Honesty and Purity Given in Home 
and School?” focussed attention and will 
radiate influence. 

In Williamsport the High School 
Parent-Teacher Association entertained 
the members of junior and senior classes 
of high and commercial schools, together 
with the faculties at a reception in the 
home of Mrs. John B. Otto. The Recep- 
tion Committee was made up from the 
association and faculty, while the introduc- 
tions were made by the class presidents. 
A guest book in which all signed is a val- 
ued souvenir of the occasion. During the 
summer many plans are under way for 
securing funds for equipment and super- 
vision of playgrounds. 

In Swarthmore the season’s closing 
meeting of the Mothers’ Section was de- 
voted, as it is annually, to the “ Children’s 
Hour.” More than one hundred children 
were entertained with games, song, and 
story by the kindergartners. Refreshment 
was served by the mothers who attended 
in a body. 

The State teachers availing themselves 
of the congress scholarships are now pur- 
suing their several courses at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania’s summer _§ school. 
This year, as last, the applications came 
from widely separated sections. 

The Program Committee is preparing 
for the coming annual Child-Welfare Con- 
ference to be held in Gettysburg October 
17, 18, 19. This promises to be a most 
interesting and successful meeting. The 
proffered courtesies denote a happy social 
side. The historic interest of the meeting 
place will attract many, while the program 
proper will be the best it is possible to 
make it. 

A full delegation is much to be desired 
and invited. Now is a suitable season 
when association leaders should consider 
the subject that action be taken at Sep- 
tember meetings. If no local meeting pre- 
cedes the convention, the matter should be 
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arranged by correspondence, so that each 
organization will have a large number of 
representatives. 

Accommodations at hotels and private 
houses may be had from one dollar a day 
to three dollars. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad will make a 
special rate reduction of two dollars if 
fifty leave from Philadelphia. If a hun- 
dred, a special train will be made up. It 
is well for those living in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania to plan in advance and arrange 
to start from there together. It would fa- 
cilitate the matter if those intending to 
visit Gettysburg would write the Publicity 
Chairman, who is in correspondence with 
the road concerning this. 

It is the duty of each of us, to ourselves, 
our organization, and thereby the greater 
welfare, to make the thirteenth annual 
meeting the best. The railroads’ will 
doubtless give equal advantages to Pitts- 
burg, Erie, Williamsport, and other towns. 

Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, Commissioner of 
Health of Pennsylvania, has appealed to 
the Mothers’ Congress to aid in a State- 
wide movement to promote baby-saving 
shows in every county and city where in- 
fant mortality runs high. He says: “ Our 
bulletin is about completed, which con- 
tains methods that are helpful in gétting 
up a baby-saving show, and we are having 
printed for general distribution our little 
circular ‘Save the Babies,’ in six lan- 
guages. We canlend aid to a dozen differ- 
ent communities at one time, if they wish 
to have a baby-saving show.” Here is a 
fine opportunity for the mother’s and par- 
ent’s association to give valuable service. 

(Mrs. CHAs.) ELLEN Foster STONE, 

Publicity Chairman, Swarthmore, Pa. 


TENNESSEE 

Some of our social customs are to our 
fellow men as sharp stones cast. Of the 
various activities of the Mothers’ Circles 
in Tennessee, possibly none are of greater 
importance than the individual rescue work 
that the members feel is a sacred duty of 
the larger state motherhood which they 
represent. It is well that some of their 
experiences be made public for just at 
present they are not commonplace; but 
they will be ten years from now, when 
no woman will feel her education complete 
who has not touched souls with more than 
one of her sex who is called “an outcast.” 
“Out of work with the souls of men 
comes a literature,” declares Graham 
Taylor, so these little bits of life must 
necessarily be recounted ’ere their mission 
is done. The telling of them is only a 


part of “the work.” 

About two years ago our daily papers 
informed us that a child of fourteen, living 
with an aged grandmother, had been in- 
duced by a man of family three times her 
age to go with him to a neighboring town. 
The man, after a little, was tried in court, 
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found guilty of injustice to the girl and 
sent to the penitentiary. We had done our 
duty, our “community-conscience” was 
appeased, we had shut away from us one 
who was not worthy to be “at large” 
and we troubled ourselves no more. 

One or two souls we understand went 
down to the miserable hovel of poverty 
and filth to pray over the child, and there 
the matter ended. 


For two years we (members of a 
righteous community) forgot all about this 
child. During these two years she was 
developing along a line of life opened up 
to her by a new experience. She, a pretty 
child, living in abject poverty with a grand- 
mother nearly eighty, had gotten a taste 
of a bit of life outside of the hovel. She 
had received the impression produced by 
the flattery and passion of man. She 
knew there was something beyond the hut 
and the grandmother, that youth hungered 
for. Young, attractive, poor to desperation 
and no real friend! Light, warmth, com- 
fort, amusement, all these her nature de- 
manded, with no legitimate channel of 
satisfaction. Is it surprising that two years 
later we find her behind the bars in our 
county jail? 

Following the jailer up the narrow iron 
stairway, a great jabbering of blasphemy, 
in coarse, rough tones greet the ear, until 


one calls, “Say, cut that talk out, some - 


one’s coming,” and the key is turned and 
one is admitted into the long hallway 
where the “trusties” are allowed. I 
waited here until the cell where the girl 
was confined with a colored woman (in 
for slave traffic) was unbarred and she 
came to meet me. 

The next day I saw her again, and the 
next, and the fifth day she went with me 
down to the Convent of the Good Shep- 
herd, her whole manner changed, eager 
to give up the old life and to do anything 
that would protect her from men and make 
her grow strong. 

All youth is alike; youth requires 
brightness and joy, liberty and innocent 
amusement, diversion and scope for ac- 
tion; if adults do not provide these things 
for children, the natural spirit of adventure 
which is a part of the young will travel 
out into condemned avenues. 

I did not tell this child that she had 
done horrible things. I told her that 
under similar conditions anyone of us 
would have likely behaved quite as bad, 
for we who have been hedged around 
by all that is made for a rich, beautiful 
childhood have no right to judge a youth 
bereft of all natural joys. I told her 
most any of us might have done as she 
did, but that now she has found out 
where such a path led, I hoped she was 
willing to let us keep her out of her 
trouble and show her a better way. And 
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she said she was. And I knew she 
meant it. 


She assured me all the way that she 
was eager to go, and when she followed 
the black-robed sister into the life of seclu- 
sion, it was with all the old boldness 
gone; she told me goodbye with the sweet, 
gentle manner of the trusting child that 
she had become. I was giving to her for 
her trust and love—a life of toil and con- 
finement; she had received from others 
for trust and love, degradation and shame; 
I was wondering why she could not have 
had a better compensation for her soul’s 
gifts; I used my best judgment, but hu- 
man judgment is so short-sighted, so 
blind! I wondered why for the treasures 
of her childish soul she could not have 
been paid in a brighter coin! I wondered 
of all that had figured in the tragedy 
would have been condemned by the 
Master! Not the trusting child, I knew. 
What about the men in the case? Ah, 
you are ready now to say, as I heard it 
said a score of times by both men and 
women during the days that this case 
was being discussed on the streets, “ They 
should be hanged! Why take up the girl 
and let the men go free? Is there no way 
to find the men?” 


Why, my friends, do you not think we 
are more kind to the girl that we are 
doing the best we can for, than to the 
men whom we are doing nothing for? 
We are doing nothing for the men and 
we should do SOMETHING! We have 
let them go, carrying with them their 
savage inclinations to increase, and grow 
and flourish! We have placed the girl 
where we believe that her training will 
help to make her strong. We are far more 
cruel to the men. Men and women have 
more points that are similar, than quali- 
ties that are different. It is only the out- 
ward garb that differs. Underneath the 
exterior the soul is the same. Perhaps 
the woman’s soul may be covered 
with weakness, while the man’s may wear 
a cloak of savage, brutal strength; but 
when we dig down deep (as we are learn- 
ing better how to do each day) we reach 
the same substance—a divine substance 
rich in love and truth and noble possi- 
bilities. 

Now, if we place the girl or woman 
where her “ weakness” will be torn away, 
leaving a strong, noble woman to come 
back into the world, and leave the man to 
“hide out” beyond recognition with his 
savage instinct left to grow stronger and 
more violent from indulgence, we are 
doing him a CRUEL INJUSTICE. We 
can only do justice to the men who com- 
mit such crimes when society will insist 
that he become as well known in his error 
as the girl, and then begin to lend him 
a helping hand and an opportunity to do 
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away with his brutal propensities. Pros- 
titution of the body of man is as grievous 
a wrong as the prostitution of the body of 
woman. It is not worth while to say 
that it is a crime which will always be, 
for it is NOT, but prostitution will NOT 
be cured by stern condemnation, nor by 
a self-righteous separation from the 
“good” element of a community. Let us 
KNOW the prostitute, whether man or 
woman (this is not impossible) and then 
go gently about the reconstruction of the 
life. In spite of the Master’s definite in- 
structions in regard to this sin we “ throw 
stones” daily at these offenders, throw 
great mountains in their way; build great 
walls of condemnation around the women, 
and throw a cloak of darkness over the 
men, and go OUR way, carrying our 
Christian banner with pride. Throw open 
the doors of the churches dedicated to 
the Master to the prostitute! Aye, we 
must do more today, we have waited so 
long to follow His advice—we must go 
and LEAD them IN or our institution is 
not worthy to bear HIS name, and I fear 
if we continue to so worship that the 
very bricks and mortar will fall about 
our ears as the mockery is realized! 
There are none of us that will deny 
that this form of delinquency is one of 
the darkest blots upon our nation, th: 
greatest moral disease that the human 
family is suffering from. There are none 
of us but would gladly rid the world of 
what is called the Social Evil. Shall we 
do this by trying to ignore its existence? 
A wise physician does not cover up that 
which he desires to cure. Under the light 
of the X-ray unhealthy symptoms fade, 
under the light of popular discussion 
(which I am glad to say is coming about) 
between men and women interested in 
abolishing evils from the human family 


this especial malady will become less 
malignant. Then let us drag this crime 
from its hiding place into the light of 


discussion, for the sake of the cure we 
wish to effect. 

We will not cure prostitution by treat- 
ing the guilty woman with scorn. 

We will not cure prostitution by per- 
mitting the guilty man to wear a masque. 

Then LOVE, which is the only correc- 
tive force and the only reliable cure for 
any evil, must be administered freely and 
should flow from the institutions dedicated 
to the Master’s service upon all these 
unfortunate victims of ignorance, weak- 
ness and poverty. 

It is only when we become willing and 
glad to sit beside them in the Master’s 
house, to take them by the hand as friends, 
will we cease to “cast the stones” at them 
which the Master positively has forbidden 
that we do. 

Light, discussion, honesty upon all social 
evils and then a free use of those medi- 
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Good 
Fellowship, Common Sense and Trust, and 


cines which are infallible—Love, 
the “criminal class” vanishes into smoke, 
its members become a part of our com- 
munity as we are, with their weakness, 
of course, by trying to help us and not 
hinder us in building a city free from 
poverty and crime. 

Some one has said wisely, “There is 
not one of us who can be perfectly well 
until all have health; not one of us that 
can be perfectly moral until all are moral; 
not one that can be perfectly happy until 
all are happy. To “go to heaven when 
we die,” would be a mighty easy way of 
stepping into realms of bliss and uncon- 
sciousness of vital eternal responsibilities ; 
let us not be too sure that the mistakes 
and unhappy conditions of our fellow men 
will not follow us until we have worked 
all into a state of peace. 

Mrs. G. H. Ropertson. 


WASHINGTON 


Routine business was of a nature which 
indicated not only the interest the mothers 
of Washington are taking in the purposes 
of the organization, but the wide activity 
of their efforts. 

Particularly interested in the child-wel- 
fare campaign, in the schools and school 
children, the Parent-Teachers’ associa- 
tions, have not stopped there in the sub- 
jects they have been considering. Reports 
from the delegates from the different cir- 
cles in the state, submitted in brief form to 
the convention covered a wide variety of 
endeavor. 

From one came the statement of a move- 
ment to stop the sale of the indecent post- 
cards, through the arousing of public senti- 
ment against it; from another considera- 
tion of the subject of moral hygiene; from 
another efforts to eliminate, by example, 
the keeping of late hours by young people, 
and so on, through charitable efforts 
among dependent mothers, through the 
consideration of healthful school buildings, 
of ventilation and play-grounds, and the 
like, all centering on the one main sub- 
ject that brought them together—children 
and their welfare. 

Interest in the convention and the sub- 
jects being discussed did not flag, but 
rather seemed. more stimulated. All in- 
fluences tending to distract this interest 
had been dissipated so far as possible. 

The congress is different from the 
ordinary woman’s club, its members say— 
those who are club women have noticed 
the difference. They point to a deeper 


zeal in the work, an enthusiasm, a whole- 
heartedness and a lack of that seeking after 
publicity, of clouding of major efforts 
with petty. sometimes personal aims, that 
pervades the whole convention. 
Epitomizing this spirit of unselfishness 
presented to Mrs. 


was the testimonial 
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Elwell Hoyt, president of the officers’ 
council of the Tacoma Parent-Teachers’ 
association by the officers of the different 
circles in the city. It reads: 

“We, the officers and members of the 
several circles of the Parent-Teachers’ 
association of the National Congress of 
Mothers of Tacoma, realizing the untiring 
efforts of the president of the officers’ 
council of Tacoma, in the organization and 
building up of the work in our city, desire 
to express our appreciation of her patience, 
zeal and tact. 

“We feel also that this is a fitting 
time to publicly acknowledge this untiring 
service, as the state work is only accom- 
plished through the combined efforts of 
the local circles.” 

One mother in every city in the_ state 
who will make it a point to watch all 
legislation, and particularly that in which 
the congress is interested, to be assisted 
in her work by letters written by mothers 
from all sections to their respective legis- 
lators, will prove a legislative force that 
would sweep before it needed reforms in 
child-welfare work, in the opinion of Mrs. 
C. E. Bogardus of Seattle. who presented 
this plan to the Washington State Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ 
associations. 

A state probation commission, child- 
labor laws, medical inspection in the 


schools and factories, further extension ° 


of education, good roads and a girls’ 
school in Chehalis similar to the boys’ in- 
stitution at Monroe are among the legis- 
lative matters the mothers of the state 
should undertake, Mrs. Bogardus said, in 
submitting the legislative committee’s 
report. 

The report of delegates from all over 
the state was extremely enlightening. It 
was shown that such work as a state- 
wide observance of Child-Welfare day— 
increased interest in school elections—in 
the case of Oak Lake raising the vote from 
a former maximum of 28 to 120; edu¢a- 
tion in school requirements, resulting in 
one case in the voting of a $20,000 bond 
which had formerly been rejected by the 
people; installation of agricultural and 
domestic science departments in high and 
grammar schools; increased social activity 
and friendly intercourse between foreign 
and American born parents; education 
along lines of ventilation, sanitation and 
nutrition; social hygiene and eugenics, and 
many other interesting and helpful lines 
were shown to have sprung directly out 
of the active co-operation of parents and 
teachers throuch the agency of the Parent- 
Teachers’ association. 

“The needs of the Rural Community,” 
wherein he called attention to the way 
in which the life of the mothers and chil- 
dren on the farms might be made more 
pleasant, was the subject of the closing 
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address by A. S. Burroys, superintendent 
of the King county schools. A result to 
be attained, he said, was the partial pre- 
vention, at least, of the trend from the 
farms to the city. 

Mrs. Hill’s report on education dwelt 
largely on the expressed necessity of teach- 
ing children sex hygiene and urged that it 
be considered by each circle on at least 
one program during the coming year. 

“There is not a girl that goes wrong 
but what some mother is responsible,” she 
said. “There isn’t a mother here who 
doesn’t think a child should know about 
itself, that ignorance is not innocence.” 

She presented the request of C. E. 
Beach, superintendent of the Olympia 
schools, and state director of the National 
Educational association, that the congress 
help in the campaign to obtain the 1913 
campaign of the N. E. A. 

At the close of the session Mrs. Beach 
presented her report as president, recount- 
ing the progress made since she took 
charge of the congress last January. The 
congress then adjourned -to the church 
parlors adjoining, where the delegates 
partook of an indoor picnic lunch prepared 
by the local women in charge of arrange- 
ments for the convention. 

Mrs. Ellen P. Dabney, teacher of do- 
mestic science in Seattle, gave a short 
talk on “Home Economics,” describing 
the new domestic science department in 
the new Seattle High School which will 
give to girls the actual practical experience 
of housekeeping in a modern well-equipped 
home. Several rooms have been set aside 
for the use of the department and are 
furnished like a home. These have to be 
kept in order, meals have to be cooked 
and served in them, laundry and cleaning 
work done and entertainments planned in 
them by the girls. 

Mrs. Evelyn Chantler of the press com- 
mittee of the Mothers’ congress and assist- 
ant state factory inspector, talked in a 
most interesting manner on the revelations 
her new work had made to her. 

Speaking of the Officers’ council, an 
essential part of the Mothers’ congress 
and Parent-Teachers’ associations, Mrs. 
Elwell Hoyt said: 

“The Officers’ council is like the hub 
which holds the spokes of a wheel in 
place. Without it all of our circles would 
be working in disconnected individual ways 
that would accomplish only a small per 
cent. of the good we have been able to do 
with the aid of the concentrated purpose 
of the Officers’ council.” ' 

Automobiles were waiting at the church 
door when the meeting adjourned and the 
visiting delegates were conducted on a 


tour of the city, followed by a lunch in the’ 


domestic science department of the High 


school, where they were served by girl 
students. 
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In thinking of a food for the 
baby when the mother cannot 
nurse, remember 


LACTO PREPARATA 


is an all-milk food, which does 
not require the addition of 
milk to make it nutritious. 
The casein of the cow’s milk is 
partly digested, making it like 
mother’s milk, and it contains 
no insoluble or irritating 
substances. 

After the sixth month, use 
Carnrick’s 


SOLUBLE FOOD 


These preparations are only 
put up in glass vacuum jars 
and will keep in any climate. 
Samples and literature telling 


how it is made, upon request. ay -_ 


REED & CARNRICK Lay 


42-44-26 Germnaata Aive,, Sareey Gly, 8. Ince 18 5S 7 
BORDEN’S 


EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Has been the 

Leading Brand 

c for Nursery and 
Deny dune oriescranone| ousehold Use 


who are not sick but desire their food 
prepared in an appetizing, wholesome Sd Ss 


i ee 9 
oe 2 BORDEN'S 
Particular attention is given to the Yr = 4 


instructions for serving and garnishing re o % 

** This is an excellent and much needed —<ems 1 om Condensed 
volume not only for hospitals, where it has ie “eb. 4 
been used with success, but also in the 


home.” — 7+thune, Chicxgo. ES Ts ~ of ° - Co. 
*« Every house-keeper should use such a Me 2 KER ra] le 














cook-bouk, so as to preserve the health and 
digestion of those in her care.""— Zhe Key- 
stone, Charleston, S.C. 


By Helena V. Sachse Cloth, $1.25 





Send for Recipe Book 
Send for Baby’s Book 


At all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, by ~ Siw YORK, ne Z “TEADERS OF QUALITY” 
. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY | = 


PUBLISHERS ‘:: PHILADELPHIA 
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THE GENUINE BEARS 
THIS SIGNATURE 


WHY COMFORT POWDER IS BEST. 


First: Because it is entirely different from ordinary talcum and dusting powders inasmuch 
as it is a distinct specific for skin affections. While it is unquestionably the best toilet and nursery 
powder in the world, its medicinal qualities place it in a class by itself. 


Second: Because it is a scientific preparation originated by an expert chemist and skin spec- 
ialist whose one object was to produce a powder containing antiseptic, astiingent and disinfecting 
qualities, bland in application, yet more potent in soothing. healing and preserving the skin 
than any yet known. In evidence of his success the refined families and best physicians in New 
England. where it is best known, for years have used no other. 


Third: As a baby powder it has no equal because it has power 
to control the stubborn skin affections with which many suffer. 
Thousands of cases of scalding and eczema have been quickly relieved 
by Comfort Powder when all other powders and ointments only 
aggravated. Most powders are highly perfumed and therefore irritat- 
ing to baby’s delicate skin—Comfort Powder is neither. Try it for 

Chafing, Itching, Roughness, Redness and Eruptions, Nettle- 
Rash, Prickly Heat, Infant Eczema and Scalding, After Bath- 
ing, Offensive Perspiration, Sunburn, Accidental Burns, Cuts, 
Insect Bites; a Specific for Bed Sores and other Sick Room 
uses, or any Skin Affection of Infants, Children and Adults. 


FOR SALE AT TOILET AND DRUG STORES, 25 Cents a Box, or by Mail, 


THE COMFORT POWDER COMPANY, Hartford, Conn.» 








